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VALE. 


Farewell! I did not think to say it yet; 
A little while ago 
We stood and looked down life’s green, pleasant 
ways, 
Where rosy mists hung low, 





And dewdrops shone on every spear of grass, 
While all the air 

Was fresh and sweet with subtle wildwood scents, 
The little winds did bear. 


Now as we part, remember your brave heart 
Has brought new strength to mine; 

And the rare blessing of your presence sweet 
Has made my life to shine. 


God keep you—Ah! what empty things are words! 
How little they can tell 
Of all my heart would say, as this last time 
1 bid you, dear, farewell! 
— Travellers’ Record. 





——__- -*@ o—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


* A hearing was given on February 24, by 
the Woman Suffrage Committee of the U. 
S. Senate, to Mrs. James Bennett, of 
Kentucky, Mrs. Virginia L. Minor, of 


Missouri, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of Illinois, | 


and Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, in 
favor of the right of women to vote. 





++ 

Mr. Baker, on behalf of the Committee 
on Territories, has submitted in the U.S. 
House of Representatives a report recom- 
mending the admission of Wyoming. The 
committee declares that the proposed con- 
stitution was adopted with great unani- 
mity by the people of the Territory, and 
adds that the committee ‘‘does not believe, 


| it is a question of medical science. 


while women stand powerless to help or 
hinder, except on the single question of 
school committee. 


—_—_—_—__+«— 





The Boston Herald says: 

“The male managers of some of the 
New York insane asylums are opposing a 
bill requiring the appointment of female 
physicians in asylums. ‘The aforesaid 
male managers are a good way behind the 
times. If the New York legisiators allow 
these objections to influence them against 
the bill, they will lose the respect of the 
most intelligent people, regardless of sex. 
This is not a question of women’s rights; 


~ehien : 

It has just been held by the highest 
Russian court that the civil rights award- 
ed to Jews under certain conditions in 
Russia, do not extend to their wives and 
children, and that a deed recently made 
by a Jew to his wife was illegal, she not 
being able to hold land. 

——_—- 0 eo 

An amusing incident occurred at the 
hearing given last week by the Maryland 
Legislature to Rev. Anna H. Shaw on be- 
half of the Maryland W. C. T. U. A 
young member, desiring to show his op- 
position to the presence of women, took 
a seat in front of the speaker, deliberately 
lighted a cigar, and began to smoke in her 
face. Miss Shaw, in the course of her 
address, observed that there were some 
people who objected to the appearance 


~ ADDRES LP HON. Wy, D. PUULKE. ny The thing is even more clearly shown 





At the opening session of the National- 


| American Woman Suffrage Association in 


' Washington, 


D. C., Feb. 18, Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, of indiana, spoke as fol- 


| lows: 


of women before legislative bodies as im- | 


proper. It could not be improper for 
women to come into the presence of 
gentlemen. Therefore this sentiment must 
be based upon the assumption that some 
members of the Legislature were not 
gentlemen, and would not actassuch. As 
she spoke, she looked steadily at the 
smoking member, and the eyes of the 
whole assembly were turned in the same 
direction. ‘The young man became ex- 
ceedingly uneasy. He seemed to find no 
pleasure in his cigar, and very soon ceased 
to smoke. 





——@e— -———. 

A hearing before the Mass. Senate 
Judiciary Committee will be given at 
Room 2, State House, next Tuesday, at 
10.30 A. M., to Mary A. Greene, Leila J. 
tobinson, George A. O. Ernst, and others, 
on petitions for right of husbands and 
wives to contract with each other, and of 


| mothers for equal control of children. 


—__———__+o o——_____ 


The Rhode Island Home and School for 
abandoned and vagrant children was an 


| excellent institution, founded largely by 


if Wyoming should have twenty constitu- | 


tional conventions, a better one would be 
framed for a new State.” 
+ 

A large part of our space this week is 
devoted to the report of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Washington. Other interesting matter is 
thereby crowded out; but we believe most 
of our readers would rather have the 
report than anything else. It was an ex- 
cellent and most successful convention. 

oe ——- 

Much regret was expressed at the absence 
of Lucy Stone from the Washington Con- 
vention. It was the first time in twenty 
years that Mrs. Stone has failed to attend 
the annual meeting of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. It 
grief to her that illness kept her from this 
very important convention. 

——_—----#@e- ——— 

Special attention is called to the publica- 
tion fund, which it was voted, at the Na- 
tional-American convention, to establish 
for South Dakota. The plan is to assist 
the Farmers’ Alliance in furnishing the 
Papers of that State with patent insides, 
COntaining a woman suffrage department, 
ata very low price. This will be a most 
important aid to the work, and money des- 
tined for the South Dakota campaign can- 
not be devoted to any better purpose than 
the publication fund. Full information 
Tegarding the plan ean be obtained from 
Hon. Alonzo Wardall, Huron, So. Dak. 

7o* 

In many States the annual town meetings 
are now at hand. Where it is possible, it 
Would be well for women toattend. They 
Will see by the ‘“‘warrant” that every ques- 
tion to be considered concerns them as 
Much as it does men. ‘Chey will feel 
atrésh the humiliation of a disfranchised 
Class as they see men of all kinds voting on 

questions of common mutual interest, 





the efforts of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
president of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Chace has 
often visited the Home, and a few weeks 
ago she made a complaint of the treatment 
of the children by the superintendent, Mr. 


| Healy. An investigation by a sub-com- 


yas a great | 


mittee of the State Board of Education 
followed. Various severities were re- 
lated, and Mr. Healy admitted them, say- 
ing that discipline was needful. At the 


We always see acts of injustice in a sort 


of inverse perspective; the farther they | 


are away from us the more plainly do we 
understand them. We are thrilled with 
horror at the wrongs committed upon.the 
oppressed people of Russia. 


Our hearts | 


glow in sympathy with the demand of the | 


Irish for self-government. ‘othe !ndiana 
man, the denial of negro suffrage in South 
Carolina is intolerable; to the man from 
South Carolina, the denial of this same 
right through the purchase of voters and 
the forgery of tally-sheets in Indiana is 
equally intolerable. The crimes of a 
former generation appal us; the same 
things committed to-day are a *‘local inci- 
dent,” an unfortunate exception to the 
general beneticence of our time. 
when it comes close to our own doors 
that we fail to understand iniquity. 


dignation of our people is more easily 
aroused than on crimes against the suffrage, 
provided these crimes ure committed by 
somebody else. From Dan to Beersheba, 
after each election, resound wailings and 
the cries of force and fraud. Investiga- 
tions follow, and once in a while there is 
a trial and a conviction for some offence 
against the election laws. What is the 
gist of these offences? It is that in some 
Way contrary to the law, some human be- 
ing, a citizen of the United States, is de- 


It is only | 


in the revolt tu which our national ex- 
istence owes its origin. It was not the 
heaviness of the burden of the stamp act 
or the tax on tea; it was because any form 
of taxation without representation was 
tyranny, because all government derives 
its just powers from the consent of the 
governed, that our fathers would not sub- 
mit to English rule. 

And yet these things, that seem so plain 
and self-evident when we look at them 
from a distauce, are vague and misty when 
they stand beside our own doors. Pater- 
nalism in government, which seeks to do 
good to the people against their will, is 
bad enough in the Czar of Russia and in 
old King George, but it is quite right and 
just when it affects only our wives, sisters 
and daughters. ‘They have everything 
they need; why ask the ballot?) Ah, my 
friends, so long as they have not the right 
to determine the thing they need, so long 
as the ultimate sovereignty remains with 
us to say what is good and what is bad for 
them, they are deprived of that which we 
ourselves esteem the most precious of all 
rights. I suppose there never was a time 


; | when men did not believe that women had 
There is no subject upon which the in- | 


| had as much as was good for them. 


prived of his equal voice in the making 


and administration of the laws. 


Now, if the only thing of importance is | 


the enactment of good laws or their ad- 
ministration by good officers, it is of little 
consequence how the latter are chosen. 
The forged tally-sheet might return the 
best man. The suppression of the negro 
vote in the South has resulted in greater 
intelligence and honesty in the administra- 
tion of State affairs. 
little money at the polls, you save a vast 
amount of money to the protected inter- 
ests of the country. what is the harm? 
you have a good government, what mat- 


| ter how you get it? 


«a. 
But yet there lurks behind tiis sophis- 
try the conviction that the fundamental 


if, by expending a 


If. 


right of self-government, the right of each | 
| man to cast his single vote and have it 


counted as it is cast, is of greater and 


| more lasting importance than any of the 
| temporary consequences which flow from | 





same time he showed a weapon of torture | 
| other for which the corrupter of elections 
| and the forger of tally-sheets is tried, con- | 


which he used for flogging, and by plac- 
ing his hands upon his own windpipe he 


showed the committee how he kept the | 


children from making an outery. 


These | 


are only a few of Mr. Healy’s methods of | 


bringing up the charges of the State, yet 
the committee, after hearing all, acquitted 
Mr. Healy, stating that they believed in 
discipline, and he retains his place. This 
inquiry was not a public one, which Mrs. 


Chace and her friends desired, and anoth- | 


er investigation is demanded. 
over eighty-four years of age, Mrs. Chace 
has been busy with her pen, and the 


trouble has been transferred to the Legis- | 


lature, where it has been made a party 
matter. The Democrats have stricken out 
the $15,000 given to the Home each year, 
and will vot change their position until 


| Mr. Healy is subjected to a public inquiry. 
| The Springtield Republican says: **What 


the outcome will be is uncertain, but in 
the meantime there have been geuerous 
offers of money to the Home on condition 
that Mr. Healy shall go.” 


*e+¢- 


ALL CON, NO PRO. 


Under the misleading caption, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage, Pro and Con,” an opponent of 
equal rights for women, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, publishes a medley of 
mistaken assertions and groundless objec- 
tions. This would be well enough if the 
advocates of woman suffrage were per- 
mitted to make a reply. But to designate 
such an article as ‘“‘pro and con” is a mis- 


nomer. It is all con and no pro. 
H. B. B. 


Although | 





the result of the election; that beyond all 


matters of expediency and good adminis- | 


tration, lies the great question of human 
liberty and equality, which can only be 
maintained by the uncorrupted equal suf- 
frage of every citizen; and so sacred is 
this in the eyes of the law, that years of 
penitentiary service are prescribed for the 
interference with 
human being of the male sex to cast the 
vote which the law allows him. 

But there may be a moral guilt, outside 
the law, of a character quite similar to 
that which is so punished when it comes 
within the terms of the statute; and it 
may be the crime, not of a single law- 
breaker, but of the entire community 
which establishes constitutions and enacts 
statutes denying equal rights to citizens 
who are subject to equal burdens. Wher- 
ever the simple rule of power is substi- 


the right of a single | 





tuted for the just and equitable principle | 


that all who are subject to government 
should have a voice in controlling it, we 
are guilty, under the form of law, of the 
same violation of the just rights of an- 


victed and 
remotest time the world has done this 
thing; equal rights have never been con- 


incarcerated. But from the | 


ceded to women; and so warped are our | 
| convictions by custom and prejudice that 


a denial of their political equality seems 
as natural as the breath we draw. 

How strongly we are moved by the 
other analogous cases of which I have 
spoken! 
wrath of our people was awakened by the 
recital of outrages committed upon the 
helpless body of a woman. a prisoner in 
Siberian mines; and I think I do not mis- 
take the sentiment of the people when I 


It is only a few days since the | 


say that they attribute incidents like these, | 
not to the sporadic cruelty of a single | 


prison official, but to the abominable sys- 
tem which renders the life, liberty and 
property of every Russian, subject to the 
mere caprice of the autocrat and his min- 
ions. Wesay that it is monstrous that the 
fate of millions should depend upon the 
whim of asingle man; that, in the eyes of 
the great and just Ruler of the universe, 


the helpless victim is the equal of the head | 
of this organized persecution; and what- | 
ever may be our sentiments as to the means | 
employed, we should have the heartiest | 


sympathy with any proper effort by the 


Russian people to free themselves from | 


this unnatural yoke. 
autocratic rule which is the inherent vice. 


It is the principle of | 


No matter how good the Czar, so long as | 
he denies to his subjects the power to par- | 
ticipate in the government his administra- | 
| the wealthy burghers acquired the right 


tion is, and must be, wicked and unjust. 
So. too, with the Lrish agitation. The 
English Government may give relief to 
tenants; it may lower their rents and give 
them an administration better than the 
one they would choose for themselves: 


| but the mere fact that this right of choice 


is taken from them, makes the rule of 
England a practical oppression. 


everything they ought to want; that they 
The 
woman must obey, in consideration of the 
kind protection which her lord vouchsafes 
to her. ‘The wife’s property ought to be- 
long to the husband, because upon him 
the law casts the burden of sustaining the 
family. There must be a ruler, and the 
husband ought to be that one. But that 
is the same principle which during centu- 
ries and thousands of years maintained the 
divine right of kings. When we apply it 
to our system of suffrage, the number of 
sovereigns is increased, that is all. The 
divine right of man to legislate for him- 
self and woman too, is upheld by laws 
which receive the sanction of his vote 
alone. It is only a difference in the num- 
ber of autocrats and the manner in which 
their decrees are promulgated. 

We object to human slavery, not merely 
on account of the individual instances of 
hardship and outrage which it entailed, 
but because we believe that, however kind 
the master, it was wrong in principle that 
the destinies of one man should be confided 
to the keeping of another. But put this 
proposition in another shape, it is equally 
unjust that the destinies of one race should 
be placed under the control of alien blood; 
and in still another shape, it is equally un- 


just that the rights of one sex should be | 


granted or withheld solely at the good 
pleasure of the other. The sovereignty is 
just as complete which is exercised in the 
form of general laws. ‘here is some 
amelioration of the practical condition, but 
the principle is just as iniquitous 

And this unjust principle is sure to give 
rise to unjust laws. There never was a 
time when men in their legislation re- 
spected in all particulars the equal rights 
of women. They certainly did not under 
the older systems. The laws of Menu 
prescribed that at no time should a wom- 
an govern herself according to her own 
will. Before she was married she was 
subject to ber father, then to her husband, 
and, he dyiug, to her sons; or if she had 
none, then to her nearest male relative, 
and in default of this, to the king. At no 
time could she rule herself according to 
her own will. The Greeks improved but 
little upon this idea. Among the Romans, 
a woman’s property and civil rights were 
mainly at the disposal either of her father 
or her husband. By the Code Napoleon 
of France, the joint property belonged to 
the husband, and however brutal he might 
be, he could compel her to live with him, 
even if he had to bring her to his home 
between a brace of gendarmes. The com- 
mon law of England was just as_ bad. 
When she married, all her personal prop- 





erty became her husband’s by the act of | 
marriage. All her outstanding claims were | 


his as soon as he saw fit to reduce them to 
possession. Her real estate belonged to 
him during their joint lives; or if a child 
was born to them, remained his for life; 
and not a penny of personalty could she 
eall her own. The children, too, were 
subject to his will: and he might beat her 
provided the rod were no thicker than the 
judge’s thumb. Gradually these hard con- 
ditions have been ameliorated, but. still 
her condition remains one of inequality. 
There are States in which 
make a contract, where her own earnings 
do not belong to her; and even where 
these iniquities have been swept away, 
the door is still closed to all political pre- 
ferment. All this as the law tells us is 
for her good. 

Now, [ am utterly opposed to every 
form of doing good to people against their 
will. | am opposed to every sort of di- 
vine right, whether of a king or an aris- 


| government. 


she cannot | 


tocracy, of a single race or of a single | 


sex. If woman did not suffer from this 
absence of political power, it would be the 
only inetance in history where a class de- 
prived of political rights has not been the 
worse for this disability. In the progress 
of civilization from despotism to constitu- 
tional government, one class after anoth- 
er, one race after another, found that 
some share in the government was neces- 


sary for the protection of their rights. | 


The barons wrested it from King John; 


to share it with the barons. Gradually 
through the various strata of society 
filtered this divine right. this right of 
sovereignty, this right of suffrage, until 
at last it has been extended even to the 
poorest. So in America, first it was the 
property qualification, then it was the 
[Continued on second page.] 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. OkMIsTON CHANT will be in New 
England in May. Applications for lec- 
tures by her should be made to Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony, 114 No. 11th Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss CLARA MCKNIGHT, daughter of 
Capt. H. D. McKnight, of lronton, O., has 
passed a satisfactory examination and 
been admitted as a pension attorney. She 
is only eighteen years of age. 

Mrs JULIA Warp Howe will occupy 
the pulpit of Rev. Chas. G. Ames, at the 
Church of the Disciples, corner Warren 
Avenue and W. Brookline Street, Boston, 
to-morrow morning, March 2. 

COUNT#S8s ASTA BLUCHER and FRAU VON 
BORKE are going out from Berlin, in May, 
to superintend the nursing in the German 
Hospital at Zanzibar. The hospital be- 
longs to the German navy and Capt. Wiss- 
mann's force. 

MIss ALICE PARKER, of Lowell, Mass., 
has been admitted to the Middlesex bar, the 
oath of office being administered by Judge 
Thompson. She is the first lady ever 
admitted to the Middlesex bar, and the 
third in the State. 

Miss E. M. Merrick, a London artist 
who last year went to Cuiro to paint the 
picture of the Khedive, has now received 
an order for a portrait of Henry M. Stan- 
ley, which the explorer is to present to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Mrs. HUMpHRY Warp is just about to 
give a new novel to the world. The cen- 
tral character in the tale is a successful 
mechanic, who tries many kinds of life 
and phases of thought, and then settles 
down in the Elsmere neighborhood. 

Miss HARRIET FORD, a graduate of the 
New Haven, Ct., High School, has taken 
the prize offered by the London edition of 
the New York Herald for the best poem 
of ‘Welcome to the Hero of the Hour, 
Henry M. Stanley.” The prize poem will 
be printed upon satin, and presented to Mr. 
Stanley on his arrival in England. Miss 
Ford was the historian of her class in the 
New Haven High School. 

Mrs. Lucy HAMILTON Hooper, of the 
Evening Telegraph, writes from Paris that 
Miss Fagnani, the daughter of the late 
famous New York portrait painter of that 
name, who has won an enviable reputa- 
tion in these latter years as a painter on 
porcelain, as well as in water-colors, has 
just completed a very beautiful set of 
plates fora lady in New York. Each of 
these plates is adorned with the face of 
one of Shakspeare’s heroines. 

Mrs. J. C. CroLy (Jenny June) has 
been elected a vice-president of the State 
Forestry Association, whose object is to 
preserve the forests of New Y ork, and espe- 
cially the Adirondack woods, from need- 
less devastation. Among her fellow- 
workers are Charles Kendall Adams, pres- 
ident of Cornell; George William Curtis, 
president of the Board of Regents of the 
University; Seth Low, president of Co- 
lumbia College; Bishop Doane and the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs. 

Miss COLENSO, daughter of the late 
Bishop Colenso, who has spent so much 
of her time and money in the cause of the 
Zulu chiefs, has determined to go to Eng- 
land with a view to modifying the sen- 
tence imposed upon them by the English 
It has been intimated in the 
House of Commons that the sentences 
should not be carried out until the home 
authorities had considered the evidence in 
each case as well as the circumstances. 
Miss Colenso is familiar with the circum- 
stances, and thoroughly convinced of the 
unfairness of the trials, and will bea 
strong advocate for the rights of the Zulu 
chiefs. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, at the annual 
meeting of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association in Washington last 
week, was unanimously elected as the 
National Lecturer for the Association. 
‘The announcement was received with long- 
continued applause, the crowded assembly 
rising en masse and giving Miss Shaw the 
Chautauqua salute. Miss Shaw has re- 
signed her official position as National 
Superintendent of Franchise in the W. C. 


| T. U., and will devote herself to this work. 


It was a step to which Miss Susan B. An- 
thorny, Mrs. Lucy Stone and other friends 
of woman suffrage had long been urging 
Miss Shaw, but which she took with reluc- 
tance; and she declared, in her brief and 
touching speech of acceptance, that not- 
withstanding her resignation of her official 
position, she should always remain ‘“‘a 
loyal member of the W. C. T. U.” 
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[Continued from first page.] 


race qualification. Step by step has the | 
franchise been extorted from its exclusive | 
possessors, until now it embraces practi- 
cally the entire human family of the male | 
sex. If the principles upon which these 
advances have been made are true, the 
movement cannot stop here. 

It is wrong in principle to say to our | 
sisters what avenues of activity and em- 
ployment shall be open to them and what | 
shall be barred ; and it is just as wrong to | 
close the single gate of political prefer- | 
ment as to shut them out from any other 
lawful occupation. By what argument can 
you justify it, and defend your own politi- 
eal liberty? By what argument can you 
defend your own suffrage asa right and 
not concede an equal right to her? A just 
man ought to accord to every other human 
being, even to his own wife, the rights 
which he demands for himself. 

‘*But she has her sphere, and she ought 
not to go beyond it.” My friend, who 
gave you the right to determine what that 
sphere should be? If nature prescribes it, 
nature will carry out her own ordinances 
without your prohibitory legislation. I 
have the greatest contempt for the sort of 
legislation which seeks to enable nature 
to carry out her own immutable laws. I 
should have very little respect for any de- 
cree, enacted with whatever solemnity, 
which prescribes that an object shall fall 
towards the earth and not from it; and I 
have just as little respect for any statute 
of man which enacts that women shall | 
continue to love their children by shutting 
them out from political action and prefer- 
ment lest they should neglect the duties 
of the household. 

I was much amused at the recent col- | 
loquy between Mrs. Stanton and the | 
chairman of the Congressional Commirtee, 
where he asked her whether woman would | 
not lose much of the refining influences | 
that now bless our race, if political | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





opportunities were thrown open to her. 
What! Lose refining influences because 
the field of her opportunity is widened? 
If that be true, the ‘lurk is a great deal 
more logical than the American. There 
we have the refining influences of the 
seraglio, the household sphere. ‘There we 
find woman preserved, not only from the 
rude gaze of men, not only from the 
degrading commerce of the world, but 
even from the kisses of the sun upon her 
face. If her sphere be indeed always to 
stay at home to look after children, 
whether she have any children or not, the 
customs of our oriental brothers are ad- 
mirably calculated to accomplish this 
result. How desperately the refining in- 
fluences of the sexes were sacrificed when 
the doors of church and college, of Sun- 
day school and hospital. were thrown open 
to her, and the defiling touch of the thou- 
sand occupations in which even now, ac- 
cording to our perverted notions, she can 
honorably engage! How desperately the 
rude commerce with the world in society, 
upon the stage, and even in the galleries 
of the Quaker meeting-house, has shat- 
tered that gentle and refining influence! 
Has it never occurred to the wise legis- 
lators who would fasten her to the cradle 
by statute, that every one of these en- 
croachments upon woman's sphere has 
made her a better mother and a better 
wife; that the child whom she trains, and 
the husband whose helpmate she is, is the 
better and the nobler man for them? And if | 
that be true, when so many steps are taken | 
towards her complete emancipation, why | 
fear to add the final one, the last, and say 
that in this thing as in all others, the con- 
dition of the largest liberty is the condition 
of the highest development? 

But some of our statesmen to-day, who 
have outgrown Mr. Jefferson and the Dec- 
laration of Independence, who do not 
believe that taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny, or that the government 
derives its just powers from the consent 
of more thun half the governed,—these 
men say that suffrage is no right, but a 
privilege conferred upon a certain body of | 

ople for the best good of the State. | 

ho conferred it? Who had the right to? | 
Who has the divine authority to withhold 
it from another? ‘lo what higher power, 
what court of last resort, can we appeal? 
Who must pass upon the qualifications? 
Sovereignty resides somewhere. We say | 
that its ultimate abode is among the entire 
body of the people, rich and poor, black 
and white, male and female; that to assert 
anything different from this is simply to 
declare the law of the strongest. But 
some of the politicians of this day have 
not hesitated to take this ground, which 
is indeed the last refuge of the opponent 
of woman suffrage. Women must not 
vote because they do not fight. But if 
women are to be excluded on such a 
ground, then why not the aged, the infirm, | 
the cripples? And, if men who cannot 
fight are to be left out, with still greater 
reason should those who can and will not. 
The army should cast the suffrage, and 
the elections by the Pretorian guard in 
the declining days of the Roman Empire, 
when they put up the imperial purple to 
the highest bidder, and old Didius Julianus 
carried away the prize,—this form of gov- 
ernment is the perfect model upon which 
our institutions ought to repose. ‘The 
Kaffir who buys his wife and kills her 
when he likes, saying, ‘*f have bought her | 
once for all, and she is mine,” this man 
only carries out to its logical consequences 
the monstrous doctrine that force is after 
all the just basis of all human government. 

Let us ask ourselves how we should like 
to be disfranchised, and from the answer 
let us determine whether we have the right 
to refuse suffrage to any woman who asks 
it. “But,” say you, ‘woman is already | 
adequately represented. She does not , 
form u separate class. She has no inter- 
ests different from those of her husband, 
brother, or father.” These arguments 
have been used even by so eminent an au- | 
thority as John Bright. 1s it indeed a fact? | 
Wherever woman owns property which 
she would relieve from unjust taxation; 
wherever she has a son whom she would 


preserve from the temptations of intem- 
perance, or a daughter from the entice- 
ments of a libertine, ora hushand from the 
conscriptions of war; she has a separate 
interest which she is entitled to protect. 
‘*But she can control legislation by her in- 
fluence.” 
titled to that and her vote too. You have 


no right to burn down a man’s house be- | 


cause you leave him his lot. ‘*But woman 
does not want the suffrage.” How do you 
know? Did you give her an opportunity 
of saying so? Wherever the right has 
been accorded, it has been exervised. and 
the best proof of her wishes is the actual 


use which she makes of the ballot when | 


she has it. But it makes no difference 
whether all women want to vote, or 
whether most women want to vote, so 
long as there is one woman who insists 
upon this simple right; and the justice of 
man cannot afford to deny it Would it 
be an answer to my claim for suffrage that 
a majority of the men in my town or my 
State do not want it? So long as I need it 
to protect my interests, it matters not how 
many of my fellows may be indifferent to 
theirs. 

We talk too much as if this question de- 
pended upon how women were going to 
exercise the right when they have it. 
What should we men think if we were told 
that we could have the ballot, provided we 
would vote in the way that somebody else 
might think wasright? Would not ourin- 
dignant answer be, “It is none of your 
business how I vote; that matter [ will de- 
termine for myself!” ‘lhe suffrage under 
the Bonapurtes was once defined to be ‘the 
inalienable right which every Frenchman 
has to cast one vote for the eldest male 
heir of the family.’ It is this sort of a 
right which these men propose to confer, 
who talk beforehand about the experience 
which women ought to have, and the dan- 


| gers from her nervous organization, and 


the thousand intangible perils, whereby 
they seek to defend their own injustice. 
Do you stillsay, my antedilavian friend, 
that woman is intellectually inferior? 
When you went to school, who stood at 
the head of your class? 
girl? 
boy was first. [ did not belong to one. 
Wherever woman has been tried in admin- 
istrative duties, she has proved not merely 
equal to the average, but to the highest in- 
stunces of kingcraft. What name so emi- 
nent in English history for wisdom and 
executive energy as that of Elizabeth? 
Who so profoundly revered in Spain as 
Isabella of Castile? Next to the great 
Peter, Catherine the Second of Russia was 
the ablest of its administrators; and no 
name among the sovereigns of Austria is 
so deeply cherished as that of Maria Ther- 
esa. Charles the Fifth chose women to 
govern his provinces, because, as he said, 
he found them better qualified than men 
for administrative duties. When John 
Stuart Mill examined the affairs of India 
and discevered a province governed with 


special ability, its affuirs economically ad- | 


ministered, peace and prosperity at home 
and respect abroad, it was almost uniform- 
ly under the control of an Indian princess, 
notaman. Itis but seldom that woman 


If she has influence, she is en- | 


have one purpose before us. We would 
hasten the coming of the time when every 


| humau being, man and woman, shall be | 


utterly equal before the law. 
purpose that we have united, and that the 


must keep this end in view with a single 
eye. Other measures must be eliminated 
from our united efforts. For the purpose 
of this work we are neither Prohibition- 
ists, nor Republicans, nor Democrats; we 
are neither churchmen nor dissenters, or- 
thodox nor heretics. We simply ask that 


belong toa woman in the same full measure 
that it can belong to aman. Upona thou- 
sand other things we cau never think alike. 
We ought not to desire it. ‘The first con- 


the right to be any of these things should | 


Ic is for this | 


union may be salutary and lasting we | 


| 


dition of united action is that in all other | 


erty and charity for individual opinion and 
individual action, we must see to it that 
the Association itself does not become the 
vehicle ofjany other movement than that 
which seeks for woman equal political 
rights with man. This course is demanded 
not only by considerations of self-interest, 
but by the plainuest dictates of simple jus- 
tice toward each other. Should an effort 
be made to harness this movement to the 
car of some other reform, or manacle it by 
the shackles of any party, the single voice 
of the humblest member ought to be suffi- 
cient to prevent this perversion of our 
purpose. 

By such a course not only should we 
lose the co-operation of those who do not 
concur in the effort, not only should we 
beeome a house divided against itself, but 
we should violate the plain understanding 
and condition upon which every member 
has joined this organization; that it is for 
suffrage, and for suffrage only. ‘Vhere 
may be some who desire the ballot as a 
mere means to attain some other result. 





Was it a boy ora | 
I have heard of classes where the | 





has had an opportunity, but where she | 
has, it is not in that kind of work at least | 
that her inferiority appears. They say she | 


never wrote a great epic nor painted a 
Transfiguration. This might bean excuse, 


and a very poor one, for passing laws feor- | 
bidding women to paint or to write poetry ; | 


but it is the poorest possible excuse for a 
rule excluding them from duties which 
they have positively proved their ability 
to perform. 

In matters of business, her experience 
may not have been so wide as ours, but in 
the matter of moral purity. her standard 
is higher. Is that the best system of gov- 
ernment which gives a voice to intemper- 
ance and violence, which it denies to the 
virtue and purity of home? Ought nota 
couiplete represevtative government to in- 
clude the types of its better as well as its 
baser qualities? The constitution of Indi- 
ana gives a vote to the pauper and the 
idiot as well as to the criminal, after his 


term is up and his period of disfranchise- | 
In one of the last elec- | 


ment has expired. 
tions, the imbeciles in the poor farm at 


cinct and give it to the election officer, 


This is all well enough; but that other re- 
sult must not become of itself a part of 
our purpose. ‘To illustrate: for myself, I 
believe strongly in Civil Service Reform, 
and [ have no doubt that the interests of 
women are advanced by a system that in- 
sists that fitness, not party service, shall 
be essential as a test of employment, and 
that equal wages ought to be given for 
equal work. Yet it would be manifestly 
improper for the Suffrage Association to 
take part even in this most worthy ob- 
ject; for its purpose and aim are wholly 
different. It seeks the ballot for women 
for its own sake, because it is eternally 
right as well as wise; and those who seek 
to guide its councils into the paths of some 
party organization, or temperance reform, 
or the advocacy of any peculiar religious 
tenets, would be equally untrue to the 
great purpose of our organization. Above 
all, personal self-seeking and personal 
preferences and antipathies must be for- 
ever forgotten. Let no spectre rise from 
the grave of buried differences, and in 
every variety of thought and action, let us 
have the widest toleration for each other's 
views, and for our several modes of ex- 
pressing these views. 

The Association is under the leadership 
of those whose eminent names, invaluable 
services, and wide experience give assur- 
ance of the highest efliciency ; but even if 
it had been otherwise, our duty would have 
been the same: to follow with cheerful- 
ness and alacrity in every measure which 
seeks the attainment of that single object 
for which we have come together. Let us 
work in the spirit of infinite forbearance. 
Let us examine our own hearts and see 
whether there be any alloy in the golden 
motives which should actuate our efforts, 
and if there be, let us never rest until it be 
utterly consumed. 

Men call us dreamers; but it is the 
dream of this generation which shall be 
the truthof history in generations to come. 
Thus has it always been, and thus will it 
always be. Amidst the corruptions of de- 
clining Rome, men dreamed of «a purer 
deity than the old gods of Greece. Neither 
the tortures of Nero’s gardens nor the 
flaming eyes of the tigers of the amphi- 
theatre could stifle the spirit of these 
dreams—dreams that were born in the 
darkness of the catacombs, dreams that 
made the dreamers brave and pure and 


| just amid the universal corruption and de- 
Indianapolis were brought to the polls in | 
a body; and a man who, when asked his | 
name, declared he was Jesus Christ, and | 
another who had just intelligence enough | 
to take in his hand a pieceof paper handed | 
to him by the political manager of the pre- | 


were permitted to make the laws which | 


should tax the property and control the 
fortune of every woman in the State. I 
find it hard to understand the logic of the 
law-maker who prefers legislation by male 
idiots to legislation by women. In this 


case, as in every other, the course pre- | 


scribed by the simple rules of justice and 
duty is also the course demanded by com- 
mon-sense and the best interests of society. 


It is that our ultimate rights shall rest | 
upon the equal suffrage of both the sexes, | 
in the same sense and to the same extent | 
that they now rest upon the suffrages of | 


men alone; that there is no limit to the 
true sphere of the lawful activities of 
woman except such as is prescribed in 
the fair field of competition by naturai 
law. 

It is to bring about this equality that the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has been organized. It is for the 
purpose of greater efliciency that the two 
former associations have merged their 
separate existence in the new one. ‘The 
advantages of union are evident to all. It 
is not of these that | would speak; | would 
rather ask us to pause and consider fora 
moment, now that the two streams have 
met and formed a larger and more power- 
ful current, whatare the duties which this 
new relation imposes. ‘To be effective, the 
union must be a union not merely in form, 
but in thought and soul and purpose. 
Mere organization is nothing except asa 
means of advancing the great cause of 
equal rights. It is not the mere name 
which counts, but the purpose for which 
this union has been formed, and the zeal 
by which it is maintained. itis not the 
letter but the spirit which giveth life. We 





bauchery around them; dreams that rose 
with their pure spirits from amid the cir- 
cles of the howling amphitheatre, and led 
them along the bright path of the sunlight 
of God's love. 


matters, while we have the broadest lib- | 








| 


‘These men dreamed, and | 


lo! the new faith in which they put their | 


trust, spread over all the earth, and buried 
beyond hope of resurrection the darkest 
superstitions of antiquity. 

A sailor of Genoa dreamed of a great 
ball revolving in infinite space, of the 
temples and palm groves of India across 
the blue waters of the West, of a benight- 
ed and unbelieving world to whom he 
should carry the glad tidings of God's 
love. Courtiers repelled him, sage doc- 
tors in council called him 


heretic. | 


Freighted with the burden of that dream, | 
he trudged his weary way from land to | 


land. ‘Then the heart of a woman, pure 
and good, was made a sharer in 


that | 


dream, and from that union arose a proge- | 


ny of fruitful deeds. 
stately edifices which adorn this city; as 
we speed along over our iron roads and 
look upon the treasures which the civili- 
zation of the Western Hemisphere has 
poured into its lap; as we see the great 
harbors and stately ships, the libraries, 
schools and colleges; and as we glow with 
the great thought of America, the liberty 
that enlightens all the world,—let us ask 
ourselves, where would these things have 
been if no Columbus had dared to dream 
away the superstitions of the centuries? 
We can hardly remember it now, but 
there was a time that we ourselves have 
seen in this our free America, when 
human flesh was sold upon the auction 
block in this very city; when stripes and 
curses were the only payment offered for 
the negro’s toil; when women with chil- 
dren at the breast followed for days and 
weeks, among the swamps and morasses 
of the South, that one star, the star of the 
North, of liberty; the only friend that 
they had on earth. ‘Then, too, men 
dreamed; dreamed of the time when this 


When we see the | 
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great curse should vanish. In season and 


out of ,season they preached their glori- | 
ous gospel of absolute, immediate and un- | 


conditional emancipation. ‘hey were re- 
viled of menu; the jeers of the populace, 
the hootings of the mob, and even the 
rope of the hangman, was their portion; 
but the flame of war passed over us, and 
the curse has rolled away. Garibaldi, in 
his island home, dreamed of United Italy ; 
and lo! before our very eyes the deed is 
done. 

And men dream still. Amid the snows 
and darkness of Siberian winters, they 
dream of that liberty for whose sake they 
wear the chains and bear the stripes; 
dream of a great resurrection of holy Rus- 
sia, when the song of the peasant shall no 
longer be freighted with the sadness 
which generations of oppression have 
poured into its cadences; and where even 
to them shall be given :ome measure of 


the divine right to make the laws which | 


they must obey. And their dream, too, 
shall become a living certainty. 

And woman, too, has dreams; dreams 
ofthe time when, equal with her brother 


in the least jot and tittle of every civil, so- | 


cial, and political right, she shall have the 
power to exercise jointly with him that 
right of sovereignty, that right of suffrage, 
upon which the security for every other 
right depends. Already half the prayer is 
granted. One by one the barriers of legal 
incapacity have been thrown down, and 
the gate to many an avenue to honor and 
wealth and profit, which had been closed 
against her, now yields to the pressure of 
a woman’s hand. 

Here, too, the great work goes on slowly 
and steadily to its accomplishment. ‘The 
little reverses which come from time to 
time, such as the denial of suffrage in the 
State of Washington, are only the excep- 
tions whichserve to show more clearly the 
general drift of the tide. Shall we be- 
lieve that these are permanent obstacles? 
We might as well say that the Mississippi 
will not reach the sea, because there are 
eddies in the current. ‘The progress of 
humanity is certain. It will not stop until 
man and woman are equal in every right 
before the law, and government every- 
where derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. STANTON. 


At the opening session of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association in 
Washington, Feb. 18, the president, Mrs. 
Elizxbeth Cady Stanton, spoke as follows: 

As I sail for Europe to-morrow morn- 
ing, and may not have the honor of stand- 
ing on this platform again for some time, 
and in view of my age perhaps never, yet 
I shall hope to see again all these familiar 





faces, so dear to me through many years | 
| minds are flabby; they cannot entertain a 


of mutual struggle. 

But in saying farewell for the present, I 
ask the privilege of expressing my opinion 
on a few practical questions that I would 
like to bring before our Union Association 
for consideration. 

As in the nature of things our work 
must soon pass into the hands of a younger 
generation, it would not be amiss befere 


parting to give them the keys to our | 


archives, explain to them our genealogical 
tree, that they may know something of 
their ancestors, and tell them of our ex- 
periences in the past and our hopes in the 
future. We might point out to them the 
defects in the old house and its manage- 
ment, and wherein it needs repairing, if 
our suffrage children had not already so 
clearly pointed them out themselves. 


But L trust while they try to cover all | 


minor defects with paper and paint, they 
will use brick and mortar and enduring 
cedar plank for all the dangerous places 
that I shall make known to them. 

fhough this movement was inaugurated 
by seme of the most cultured men and 
women of the nation, and carried on with 
rare ability and heroism, yet the great 
truths proclaimed have been received with 
profound indifference by the vast majority. 


Though such men as Emerson, Theo- | 


dore Parker, Channing, Alcott, Garrison, 
Phillips and Gerrit Smith have all with 
matchless eloquence graced our platform, 
yet they seemingly failed to rouse any 
enthusiasm in our behalf. Caroline M. 
Severance, Ernestine Rose, 
Wright Davis, Isabella Beecher Hooker, 

Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 

Abby Kelly, all as beautiful women in 

form and feature as one ever sees in a 

fashionable drawing-room, brought to our 
platform their wit, their logic, their rare - 
executive ability and their inspiring proph- 

ecies of speedy victory, but their words 

fell on those who had ears but heard not, 

eyes, too, had thev but saw not, and 

seemingly they too did not create a ripple | 
on the surface. Then came a simple, | 
childlike-looking girl from a remote town 

in the old Bay State, with a plump form, 

a rosy face, and a voice sweet as any | 
nightingale, fresh from the inspiration of | 
college life, armed and equipped with 

pathos, wit and argument so earnest and 

persuasive and yet at times so vehement, | 
that it seemed as if she must move the 

hearts of the people. ‘They listened, cried 

and laughed over the experiences in wom- 

an’s life held up before them. and re- 

membered Lucy Stone, but not the lessons 

she taught them. ‘They went home to 

their usual occupations and seemingly no 

lasting impression was made. The sainted 

Lucretia Mott, with her gentle manners and 

persuasive speech, and her noble sister 

Martha Wright, were pillars of strength to | 
our movement all through the darkest 
days of the early struggle. 

‘There, too, were Frances D. Gage, a bril- 
liant speaker and writer of prose and verse; 
Clarina Howard Nichols, who was consid- | 
ered the best Whig editor in Vermont for | 
many years; Caroline H. Dall, who has | 
published several interesting works that | 
give her, as a writer and thinker, a worthy 
place in our literature. Oberlin College 
gave us Antoinette Brown, Antioch gave 
us Olympia Brown, the first regularly or- 
dained ministers in the nation. Matilda Jos- 


| 


Paulina | 


| 


| lyn Gage speaks for herself in the “History 
of Woman Suffrage.” We must not forget 
our devoted friends, Samuel J. May, Sam- 
uel E. Sewall, Frederick Douglass, Robert 
Purvis, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
and George William Curtis, who, with pen 
and tongue, gave the weight of their liter- 
ary positions at an early day to the cause of 
woman, and continue to do so at this hour. 
| Many other noble men and women,—time 
fails me to mention,—joined usin what we 
may call the sub-soiling, under-draining, 
deep-ploughing period, when ridicule and 
persecution frightened cowards to silence 
and places of safety. I must not forget 
to mention her whom William Henry Chan- 
ning styled the Napoleon of our movement. 
Yes, friends, ‘Susan and [” came also, and 
tormented the Legislature of New York 
for twenty years, until a member pro- 
posed, one day, on the floor of the Senate, 
when they heard we were coming to hold 
a protracted meeting in Albany, that the 
| military be ordered out; whether to pro- 
| tect us or the Legislature did not clearly 
| appear in the record. In due time we 
handed the State over to Mrs. Devereux 
Blake, and our legislators have had no 
more peace under her dynasty than ours. 
And yet with such an array of gifted men 
and women it seemed for a long time 
as if no one heeded the new gospel of 
woman's equality; with waiting ears we 
heard only the echo of our own voices, 
though thousands were all along ponder- 
ing in their hearts all that had been said 
on our platform. After a few years we 
began to see some signs here and there 
that labor had not been wholly lost; a stray 
blade of grass or flower marked the path 
our friends had trodden. 

The chief barriers in the way to a more 
rma success in our movement have 

een : 

1. The apathy and indifference of so- 
ciety to all reforms. 

2. Our lack of thorough and widespread 
organization. Lecky has well said ‘‘The 
success of a movement depends much less 
upon the force of its arguments, or upon 
the ability of its advocates, than the pre- 
disposition of society to receive it.” Con- 
servatives are made up largely of those 
who are afraid of everything new, and of 
those who are too lazy to entertain a new 
line of thought and action. They take it 
for granted that our earthly arrangements 
are permanently established for all time. 
Though they see the marked changes 
made, from the remote past to their day, 
yet they cannot believe that as marked 
changes will be made in the future. 

The apathy of society is a large factor 
in every step of progress. Each reform 
demands an entire change in popular 
thought, and a new line of action. ‘This, 
to that large class who accept things as 
they find them, who believe implicitly in 
the traditions of their fathers and never do 
any thinking, is troublesome and heretical. 

From want of use the muscles of their 


new idea. You might as well ask those 


| who are not trained gymnasts to stand on 


their heads, as this class to gird up their 
minds to thinking. ‘To their vision the 
principles of government, religion and so- 
cial life all run in parallel lines together. 
Now a proposition to change one of these 
lines, they readily see, puts it out of joint 
with the remainder ; but they do not under- 
stand that change in all directions is the 
law of progress, and that in due time, with 
a new current of thought op many other 
vital questions, all the lines will be 
changed until parallel once more, when 
woman’s political equality will be in har- 
mony with the changes in all other direc- 
tions. 

3. As to organization. For many years 
we had no forces to organize. Each in- 
dividual was a free lance, to say or to do 
whatsoever she listed. The few States that 
took any action whatsoever, did so inde- 
pendently of the rest. Though the meth- 
ods and specific demands were the same, 
they were so not from any concert of ac- 
tion, but from the same injustice suffered. 
Until the war, a National Committee that 
rarely met was the only bond of union. 


| When the slaves of the South were eman- 


cipated, and their political status was the 
same as ours, we urged the abolitionists to 
unite with us in an Equal Rights Associa- 
tion. But they, believing that the freed- 
man stood a better chance for enfranchise- 
ment than the woman, refused the pro- 
posed affiliation. However, our Equal 
Rights Association was formed, but owing 
to divisions on the anti-slavery question 
and the pending Fourteenth Amendment 
and some personal differences, it lived but 
a brief period, and from its ashes sprang 
the National and American organizations. 
And now, after twenty years of grand 
work on different lines, we have come to 
the conclusion that in union there is 
strength, and added power in thorough 
organization. In uniting all our forces 
to-day under one banner, with the hearty 
cobperation of every friend of the move- 
ment, victory might soon be ours. 

The union may be a difficult and delicate 
relation in starting, but if we can hold all 
personal differences in abeyance for a few 
years, | think we shall have no further 
need for any organization. For, if the 
great Western States now coming into the 
Union shall, in harmony with the spirit 
and letter of the National Constitution, 
recognize women as citizens of the United 
States, and hence legal voters for all 
United States officials, and the citizens of 
their respective States with the right to 
vote for all State officials, our work will 
soon beaccomplished. And these rights 
are clearly guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth amendments. But to this 
end we must have thorough organization. 
Isolated effort is of little value in carrying 
any great measure. For evil purposes, as 
well as good, there must be combination. 
The Molly Maguires in Pennsylvania held 
all law at defiance, and terrorized that 
State for years. Labor with its strikes 
has compelled proud monopolies to grant 
fairer terms, and organized capital holds 
the nation in the hollow of its hand to-day. 
A small minority of Irishmen, under the 
lead of Parnell in the House of Commons, 
has kept the question of Home Rule be- 
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fore Parliament for years, upset ministries, 
and compelled even the Tory party to talk 
of doing justice to Ireland. When the 
anti-slavery sentiment was at last organ- 
ized ina political association, it overturned 
old parties, precipitated the war, and set 
the slaves free. These examples show us 
our primal duty at this hour. With all 
our forces welded together and concen- 
trated on one point, our influence in the 
near future will, I know, prove irresisti- 
ble. And never did we need united, de- 
termined action more than at this time, 
when, by the admission of so many West- 
ern States, in which the question of wom- 
an suftrage is pending, our future labors 
must be indefinitely multiplied. Fortu- 
nately, the press of National and state 
work comes at different seasons. From 
June to November, we can work with ref- 
erence to State elections ; and from Decem- 
ber to May, with Congress, conventions in 
Washington, and hearings before com- 
mittees, with majority and minority re- 
ports franked by the thousands and scat- 
tered through the States again to influence 
the fall elections. With the State societies 
planning their own campaigns, and the 
National Association the movements in 
Washington, there need be no conflict in 
action. 

In view of the many vital questions now 
up for consideration in which women are 
especially interested, it seems to me that 
the time has come for more aggressive 
measures, more self-assertion on our part 
than was ever manifested before. ‘Those 
of us who feel it most keenly have never 


and I consider that the womanly way of 
accomplishing her object. 

Now this is the metaphorical force and 
dynamite that I am ever and anon recom- 
mending to my'‘coadjutors in securing the 
rights of 20,000,000 of women on this 
green earth. 

Patience and persuasiveness are beauti- 
ful virtues in dealing with children and 
feeble-minded adults, but with those 
who have the gift of reason and under- 


| stand the principles of justice, it is our 
| duty to compel them to act up to the high- 


been able to portray the monstrous crime | 


of woman's disfranchisement, nor the 
grievous humiliation we feel, in view of 
our degraded position as native-born Amer- 
ican citizens under a foreign yoke, increas- 
ing in weight with every ship-load land- 
ing on our shores, until it is indeed griev- 
ous to be borne. 

It is an arrogant assumption of power, 
by those administering the government, to 
hold us another day in such bondage. Our 
title to a voice in this government is as 
clear as that of the man by our side. 
were accounted as ‘‘people” and ‘‘voters”’ 
in the constitutions of thirteene original 
colonies. We find no mention of a privi- 
leged class of ‘“‘white male citizens” in 
those early documents; we hear only of 
‘‘people,” ‘“‘persons,” “inhabitants,” and 
“tax-payers.” Accordingly, women voted 
n some of the colonies until, as States, 
their constitutions were so framed as to 
unite the suffrage with qualifications of 


est light that is in them, and as promptly 
as possible. 
We have rehearsed the great principles 





of our government on the popular plat- | 


form, until the leading journals are wont 


to say that the same old arguments have | 


been made to do duty once more, and the 
literati ask us if, like Poe's ‘‘Raven,” we 
intend to sit and sing suffrage on every 
door-post forevermore. Onething is sure, 
our arguments have not done their whole 
duty until the nation is converted to free- 
dom, and crowns 20,000,000 women with 
their rights of self-sovereignty. When 
that is done, we shall come down from 
our perches and sing suffrage no more. 
Then will a new song be put in our 
mouths, for our year of jubilee will in- 
deed have come. 

We might get some agitation by trying 
anew field for our labors, demanding equal- 
ity for woman in the church. As women 
are the chief supporters of the church, 
get up all the fairs and donation parties, 
do all the begging to build churches, sup- 
port missionaries and theological semina- 
ries, many of them making large bequests 
to these various institutions, one would 


| think the time had fully come for women 


to demand of the church the same equal 


| recognition she demands of the State. 
| She should assume her right and duty to 


take part in the revision of Bibles, prayer- 
books and creeds; to vote on all questions 


' of business, and to fill the offices of deacon, 
elder, Sunday-school superintendent, pas- | 


We | 


tor and bishop, and have the right to sit | 
and vote as delegate in all ecclesiastical | 


conventions, synods and assemblies, that 
thus our religion may no longer reflect 
only the masculine element in humanity, 
and that woman—the mother of the race 


| 
| 


—may be honored us she must be before | 


we can have a happy home, a rational re- | 


Sones! 


ligiou and an enduring government. 
If educated women had exerted any 
enlightened influence on the religious 


| thought of the world, leading men in the | 


property, education, color and sex, in vio- | 


lation of every principle in our govern- 
ment. It is a patent and oft-repeated fact 
that in the State of New Jer-ey women 
voted at all elections from 1776 to 1807 
upon terms of equality with men. They 
helped to elect the delegates from that 
State to the constitutional convention. 
They voted to ratify the instrument when 
submitted. 
presidential elections—twice for Washing- 
ton, twice for Jefferson, and once for John 
Adams. ‘heir descendants are only claim- 
ing the exercise of a right a3 old as the 
constitution itself. The contestin the year 
1800 was bitter beyond all precedent, and 
we are told that all the women of the State 
who were entitled to vote did so. One of 
these voters, the late Mrs. Cumback, moth- 
er of the Hon. Wm. E. Cumback, of Indi- 
ana, died only a few years ago. 

This right in the colonies was but fol- 
lowing the precedent established far back 
in English history, showing that women 
voted and held office throughout that king- 
dom at an early day. It is clear, then, 
that women have been cruelly robbed of 
rights they once possessed and exer- 
cised. 

For fifty years we have been plaintiffs 
ut the bar of justice, and three generations 
of statesmen, judges, and reformers, have 


exhausted their able arguments and elo- 


quent appeals in the courts and before the 
people. But as the bench, the bar, and 
the jury are all men, we are nonsuited 
every time. 

Some men tell us we must be patient 
and persuasive; that we must be woman- 


womanly? (tt is to have a manner that 
pleases him, quiet, deferential, submis- 
sive,—thatapproaches him as a subject does 
a master. He wants no self-assertion on 
our part, no defiance, no vehement ar- 
raigning of him asa robber and a crimi- 
nal. While the grand motto ‘Resistance 
to tyrants is obedience to God,” 
echoed and re-echoed around the globe, 
electrifying the lovers of liberty in every 
latitude, and making crowned heads trem- 
ble on their thrones; while every right 
achieved by the oppressed has been wrung 
from tyrants by force; while the darkest 
page on human history is the outrages on 
women,—shall men tell us to-day to be 
patient, persuasive, womanly? What do 
we know as yet of what is womanly? 
The women we have seen thus far have 
been, with rare exceptions, the mere 
echoes of men. Man has spoken ip the 
State, the church and the home, and made 
the creeds and codes and customs that 


They voted at the first five | 


nineteenth century would not stand debat- 
ing the damnation of infants at this hour, 
harrowing up the souls of pale mothers, 
sorrowing over the loss of their first born. 
Men not endowed with the paternal in- 
stinct may pass unscathed through the or- 
deal of such a discussion, but alas, for the 
young mothers all over this land who read 
these atrovious sentiments in cold type, 
as they decorate with flowers the little 
graves of their loved ones! Our insane 


| asylums are full of susceptible, imagina- 


tive young women, whose reason has been 
dethroned by the-e religious superstitions. 
Surely the yearning mother-love, once set 
free from old creeds and dogmas, must 
bring to humanity new light and hope, 
both for this world and the one 'o come. 
As women are taking an active part in 
pressing on the consideration of Congress 
many varrow sectarian measures, such as 
more rigid Sunday laws, to stop travel 
and the distribution of the mail on that 
day, and to introduce the name of God 
into the constitution,—as this action on the 
part of some women is used as an argu- 
ment for the disfranchisement of all, I 
hope this convention will declare that the 


Woman Suffrage Association is opposed to , 


all union of Church and State, and pledges 
itself as far us possible to maintxin the 
secular nature of our government. As 


| Sunday is the only day the laboring man 


can escape from the cities, to stop the 


indeed, be a lamentable exercise of arbi- | 


trary authority. No, no, the duty of the 


State is to protect those who do the work | 


of the world in the largest liberty, and in- 


: : . | stead of shutting them up in their gloomy 
ly. My friends, what is man’s idea of | 


| the great masters. 


has | 


govern every relation in life; and we have | 


simply echoed all his thoughts and walked 
in the paths he prescribed, and that they 
call womanly. When Jeanne d’ Arc led 
the French army to victory I dare say the 


carpet knights of England thought her | 


unwomanly. When Florence Nightin- 
gale, in search of blankets for the soldiers 
in the Crimean War, cut her way through 
all orders and red tape, commanding with 
vehemence and determination those who 
guarded the supplies to ‘‘unlock the doors,” 
and not talk to her of proper authorities 
when brave men were shivering in their 
beds, the nobles of Russia would no doubt 
have called her unwomanly ; but the doors 
opened! the blankets were forthcoming! 
and the men in their tents slept warmer 
that night than if she had waited with 
patience and persuasive eloquence to con- 
vince the authorities that the thermometer 
was twenty degrees below zero, and that 
British soldiers, unused to the cold climate 
of Russia, might be a little chilly in their 
tents. To me, ‘Unlock the doors” 
sounds better than any words of circum- 
locution, however sweet and persuasive, 


tenement houses on Sunday, we should 


open wide the parks, horticultural gar- | 
| dens, the museums, the libraries, the gal- | 


leries of art, and the mu-ic halls where 


they can listen to the divine melodies of | 


All these are ques- 
tions of legislation, and what influence 
women will exert us voters is already be- 
ing canvassed; hence the importanes of 
this association expressing its opinions on 
all questions in which woman’s social, 
civil, religious and political rights are in- 
volved. 

Consider the thousinds of women with 
babies in their arms. year afrer year, who 
have no change to the dull routine of 
their lives, except on Sunday when their 
husbands can go with them on some little 
excursion by land or sea, suddenly com- 
pelled to stay at home by the passage of a 
rigid Sunday law, secured by the votes of 
those who can drive about at pleasure in 
their own carriages, and go wherever they 
may desire. 

It is possible to say, ‘‘No matter how 
we use the ballot, the right is ours;” but 
if the presumption that we will use it 
wisely enters into the chance of our ob- 
taining it, it is desirable for the public to 
know our opinions on practical questions 


| of morals and polities. 


We must demand a voice, too, in an- 
other field of Jaber, thus far bounded, 
fenced and tilled by man alone; where, 


| according to his own statistics, one may 


now guther more thorns and thistles than 
fruits and flowers, and this is in the home. 
Many propositions are now floating about 
as to the laws regulating our family rela- 
tions. We have had several symposiums 
in popular reviews by leading minds both 
in England and America, from the pens of 
men and women, from Mr. Gladstone, 
England's greatest statesman, down to 
our own Helen Gardner. The message I 
should like to have go out from this con- 
vention is, that there should be no farther 
legislation on the yuestions of marri ge 
and divorce until woman has a voice ia 
State and National governments. Surely 
[Continued on eighth page.] 


story of “A Rabbit Round-up,” 


street cars, omnibuses and railrouds would, | 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrnic Acency, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, | 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is 2 sure cure. Send to-day. 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music, are in oar | 
thousands of books and millions of sheet music 
pieces, } 








Y UNS PLAYERS’ (Paper $1.00; | 
POPULAR COLLECTION Boards, $1.25). | 
New, bright and easy. 143 Piano Pieces. | 


WHITNEY’S _ (Bas., $2, Cloth, $2.50). By | 
ORGAN ALBUM 3S. B. Whitney. 33 fine organ 
pieces for Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished 
composers. 


A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 
MA W’S PIANO- (82.50). ByWm. Mason 
FORTE ECHNICS and W.S. B. Mathews. 
his admirable system of scales, arpeggios and all 
other needed technical exercises, with good direc- 


tions, holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
teachers, and should be everywhere used. 





Our thoroughly good, genial and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do You 


use them? 

SONG 
MA UA Book 2, Medium (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) ; 
Book 3, Higher Classes (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), by L.O, 
Emerson, is his last and best book, and a rare good 
book for schools. 


(25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. Boardman, 
is a delight to teachers and children. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL 
EMILY MARSHALL,” 


the belle of Old Boston, so| 
famous that public schools were 
let out that the children might | 
see her pass,—with frontispiece | 
portrait from the painting by | 
Harding,—opens the 


MARC FH 


Wide Awake 


(20 CENTS). 
This number also contains 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s New Serial, 
“BONY AND BAN.” 


Joaquin Miller’s Californian 


Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); 








Jessie Benton Fremont’s ac- 
count of “A Picnic near the 
Equator,” and Grace Dean Mc- 
Leod’s tale from Acadian old 
folk lore, 


THE KADUSKAK GIANT, 


a startling illustration of “truth 
stranger than fiction,” and other 
remarkable features. 








All heads of families who have 
not subscribed for the Lothrop 
Magazines should subscribe now. | 


WIDE AWAKE, 


$2.40 a year; 


BABYLAND, 


50 cents a year; | 


OUR LITTLE MEN | 
AND WOMEN, 


$1.00 a year; 


THE PANSY, 


$1.00 a year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Washington St, opp. Bromfield St., 


BOSTON. 


Send postal for Illustrated Prospectus of 
Magazines and Descriptive List of Choice 
Books. 
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Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


g@ A large stock of the latest styles of fine Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Har gings, etc., 
retailiag for one-third less than any otler store ip 
Boston 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 





| Washington and other correspondents are always 


| write of their countries and customs. 


Women Farmers of Kentucky, 


| The Stage as a Calling for Women 


Early Kansas Women, 


Early Suffrage Work in Kansas, 
! 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1890. 


The World of Women 


The Woman’s Jovrnat is the leading repre- | 
sentative of the great world-wide movement for 
the elevation and enfranchisement of women. It 
seeks to promote women’s interests, and to tell 
what they are doing in every department of | 
human activity. Its editors are Lucy Strong, 
Henry B. BLackwett, and ALice STONE 
BLACKWELL. 

During the past year the Woman’s JouRNAL 
has been filled with extremely interesting 
matter. Among the notable articles has been 
one from the Baroness Gripenberg on ‘Finland 
and Finnish Women.” The country of the 
Finns is an unknown land to many, and the his- | 
tory of women’s part in its national struggles 
told by an ardent patriot, was touching in the 
extreme. 

Lou isa Lawson, editor of The Dawn, the 
woman’s paper published in A”stralia, has writ- 
en an article on ‘‘The Bush Woman.”’ 

Reminiscences of Famous Women, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Mary L. Booth, Maria Mitchell and 
others, have been given by eminent writers. 

Letters from our German, English, New York, 





full of interest. 
Our coming year will be full of new attrac- 
tions. Many European and Oriental women wil. 


The new avocations opening, and ways of 
earning money at home, will be of special inter- 
est to women who desire to obtain the best 
financial retarn for their work. 

Those who journey with us for a year, seldom 
willingly part company. 

Below we give a list of a few of our promised 
articles for the coming year: 


The Murder of the Innocents, or 
Child Life in Factories, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
Bicycling for Giris, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Civil Marriage, 
EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Women as Architects, 
ELLA DIETZ CLYMER, President Sorosis. 


Education of Girls, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 


industrial Education for Girls, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW. 
Education of Girls, 
Pror. ELLEN A. HAYES. 

Wills and Their Probate, 

LELIA J. ROBINSON, LL. B. 
Legal Explanation of the Subjection 

of Woman, 

MARY A. GREENE, LL. B. 

Reminiscences in the Ministry, 
Rey. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


Recollections of My Pastorate, 
REV. PHEBE HANAFORD. 
What is Home without a Kitchen? 
MARY E. HAGGART. 


Home Sanitation, 
MARION TALBOT. 


The Indian Question from the Car- 
lisie Standpoint, 
FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


The Modern Woman, 
LILIAN WHITING. 
Women’s Press Associations, 
A series of articles by ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL, 
(Jean Kincaid.) 
Student Life in Paris, 
ISAVENE WEBB MARTIN. 


Amateur Photography, 
EVA CHANNING. 


MARY B. CLAY. 


How Women Students Live in New 
York, 
SUSAN M. KETCHAM, Vice-President Art 

Students’ League. 

Physical Training for Ciris, 
MARY E. ALLEN. 

College Life in Engiand, 

ROSE CHAMBERLAIN, Professor at Bryn Mawr. 


Kindergartens on the Pacific Coast, 
SARAH BRISTOL COOPER. 


Woman ’s Fruit Preserving Union, 
MISSES HINMAN and AMOS, So. Pasadena, Cal. 





Mrs. GERTRUDE ANDREWS. 


Higher Mathematics for Women, 
Pror. ELLEN H. HAYES. 


By A PIONEER. 


LAURA M. JOHNS. 


Earning Money at Home (series), 
MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 


The American Girl Abroad, 
Mrs. MARY B. WILLARD. 


The Indian Woman’s Chance, 
ALICE C. FLETCHER, United States Indian 
Service. 

NMirs. Mary A. Livermore 
Has promised a story called ‘‘Nemesis; or, The 
Slaughter of Philip Salisbury.” 


Short stories by Harriet Prescott Spoffort, Mar 
garet Holmes, Amy Talbot Dunn and others. 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe, Miss Mary F. 
EastTMAN, Mrs. A. M. Diaz and Wm. Luoyp | 
Garrison have promised articles which will be 
of great interest. 








One year on trial to new subscribers, $1.40; 
regular price per year, $2.50. Sample copies 
free. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
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BOSTON, MARCH 1, 1890. 


— - . 


| 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual convention of the National- 


| both Associations allowed only one. 


This 
first meeting, however, would have to be 
somewhat irregular, and she thought no 


American W. S. A. was held in Washing- | objection would be made to the voting of 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to | 


the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is sosglved to discontinue the paper. 


MASS, LEAGUE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Burlington—Mrs. Sewall Curtis will speak on 
“The Bible View of Woman’s Cause,” in the 
Congregational church, Sunday evening, Mar. 2. 

Boston—The monthly meeting of the Boston 
League will be held at the house of Miss Lucas, 
40 Warrenton Street, Monday, March 3, at 7.30 
P. M. Miss Frances H. Turner will read an 
essay on ‘Queen Isabella.” All cordially invited. 

Malden—The Woman Sufirage League will 
hold a public meeting in Deliberative Hall, 
Friday evening, March 7, at 7.45. Mrs. Sewall 
Curtis will be the speaker. 

North Woburn—Sunday evening, March 9, at 
the Congregational church, Mrs. Sewall Curtis 
will lecture on ‘The Bible and Woman.” 

Dorchester — Annual meeting and sociable, 
Dorchester League, Blake Hall, Field’s Corner, 
Monday, March 10, 7.30 P. M. Addresses by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames and Mrs. Martha Sewall 
Curtis. Refreshments and a social tme; mem- 
berships renewed. Members may attend free by 
applying for a ticket, which is not transferable. 
Tickets for others, 25 cents each. Applications 


for tickets by Saturday, March lst, to Miss M. | 


E. Noyes, Mill Street, Dorchester. 
cceplinigeldicd: 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers, which are 
hampered by shortness of means, and 
have a constant struggle to keep their 
heads above water. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. | 

Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 


ton, Feb. 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1890. 

On the morning of Monday, Feb. 17, the | 
two former associations held their closing 
executive sessions at the same hour in dif- 


ferent parlors of the Riggs House, to wind 
} 


up their separate business. 
AMERICAN EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


American W. 8. A., its president, Hon. 
Wm. Dudley Foulke, presided. Miss Alice 


| Stone Blackwell was chosen secretary pro | 


| tem. ‘The treasurer’s annual report was | 
read by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, and 
was accepted. It showed receipts from 


umn, remittances in aid of the Washing- 
ton Territory campaign, expenses of Mr. 
| Blackwell’s journey to the constitutional 
| conventions of Washington, Montana, | 
Dakota and Idaho, printing, ete., $1,773.23 : 
| balance on hand, $19.75. It was voted 
| that the proprietorship of the Woman's 


| Column be transferred to Miss Blackwell, | 
| whu had hitherto edited it; that the sum | 


| remaining in the American treasury be | 
paid over to the treasurer of the National- | 
American W. 8. A. when she should be | 
| elected ; and thatthe books and records of | 
the American W. 8. A. be placed in the 
hands of the chairman of its executive | 
committee, Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

Henry B. Blackwell made a brief address 
upon the situation, showing that upon all 
the points of difference in methods which 
had formerly existed between the Amer- 
'iean and the National, the National had 

now accepted the position originally occu- 

pied by the American. It had adopted a 

delegate basis, had established equal rights | 





| for men and women in the Association, | 
| and had included in its scope State as well | 


the support or improvement of the paper, and | 


the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


+++ 


THE MARCH TOWN MEETINGS. 





' united in the movement by which the 
' American had been formed, as did William 


In many towns in this State the school | 


committees will be elected at the March 
meetings. Women who are registered 
should not forget that they have a right 
to vote. Though it is only on the ques- 
tion of school committee, it is better than 
nothing, and may help to secure good 
members of the school board. Do not for- 
get the March town meeting. L. 8. 
a 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL INDEX. 


Indexes for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
from 1878 to 1890, inclusive, will be sent 
to any one who orders them, enclosing a 
twocent stamp. For those who bind their 
volumes an index is invaluable. We have 
still a few sets of bound volumes of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which are for sale at 
three dollars a volume. ‘They should be 
ordered for State historical libraries espe- 


cially. ee Ee @ 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION ABOUT WOMEN. 





The past week has been fruitful in leg- 
islation that concerns women. 


| She could not help being conscious of a 


| thony, the American delegates be recom- 


The Massachusetts Legislature has made | 


it possible for a married woman who is a 
minor to relinquish her dower, and to 
alienate her homestead rights. 

The New Jersey Assembly passed a bill 


| was to take place on condition that Mrs. 


making it unnecessary for married women | 


to take a separate acknowledgment from 
their husbands in’ any conveyance. The 
separate acknowledgment has hitherto 
provided that the wife should be ques- 
tioned apart from her husband to make 
sure that she gave her consent to the con- 
veyance, and was not acting under com- 
pulsion from him. 

In the New Jersey Senate a bill was 


passed providing that a husband's real es- | 


tate sold under judgment shall be relieved 
of the wife's dower. 


Heretofore a wife | 


could hold her dower rights in all cases. | 


They could only be taken from her by her 
own act. Now she will lose her dower 
when property is sold under judgment. 
The debts which made this sale necessary 
may have been contracted against her en- 
treaty and protest, but al] the same she will 
lose her dower. 

In Pennsylvania, the Supreme Court 
has given a decision in regard to the prop- 
erty of married women and their right to 
make a will. 

Though such important interests of 
women are concerned, neither the Legis- 
latures nor the courts have a single woman 
as a member to represent the woman’s point 
of view in the matter. Is it not evident 
that women, like all other classes, need to 
have a voice in legislation? L. 8. 


| force of the National American W. S. A. until 


as National work. Above all, it had ex- | 
pressly determined to take for its watch- 
word woman suffrage pure and simple, and 
to exclude side issues. Mr. Blackwell 
spoke of the good work of the American 
Association, and of the harmony which, for 
twenty years, had always characterized its 
meetings. 

Mrs. Howe made a graceful and feeling | 
address, saying how heartily she had 


L'oyd Garrison, George William Curtis, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Lucy Stone and 
others ; and she testified to the harmony 
and excellent work of the Association. 


pang at the ending of our separate exist- 
ence; nevertheless, she felt that as an as- 
sociation we had accomplished our end, 
and when the purpose of its separate exist- 
ence was fulfilled, either an individual or 
a society ought to be willing to adapt it- 
self to new conditions. 

The question of the presidency of the 
N. A. W. 8. A. was then taken up. Mr. 
Blackwell announced that he was instruct- 
ed by Mrs. Lucy Stone positively to de- 
cline to allow her name to be used for that 
position. 

It was voted that if the choice for presi- 
dent of the united society should practical- 
ly lie between Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 





mended to cast their votes for Miss An- 
thony. 

Mr. Blackwell announced that a member | 
of the old National W. 8. A., who was dis- 
satistied with the union, had been writing 
letters und circulating reports to the effect 
that Miss Anthony had made a bargain 
with the American by which the union 





Stanton should be succeeded in the presi- 
dency by Miss Anthony, who was more 
acceptable to a majority of the Americans. 
In consequence of this accusation, Miss 
Anthony had announced that she should 
not be a candidate. It was voted that 
Mr. Foulke be instructed to deny the false 
report referred to, if in his judgment it 
seemed important to do so. 

After the meeting had adjourned, Mrs. 
Ella Marie Marble and Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
arrived with a message from the National 
W. 5S. A., announcing that theN. W.S. A. 
had just passed the following resolution in 
its executive session, and asking that the 
American W. 5S. A. pass it also: 


Resolved, That the members of the executive 
boards of both associations constitute the voting 


the temporary organization is effected. 


Miss Blackwell answered that it was the 
opinion of most of the Americans that the 
officers of neither of the former associa- 
tions had any right to vote as such in the 
new association; and that where a State 
had elected its own representatives on the 
National-American executive board, the 
old officers of both the National and the 
American for that State were thereby 
superseded. She pointed out also that the 
National had in some cases half a dozen 
members of the executive committee for 
one State, while the American had only 
one, and while the constitution adopted by 





memberships and donations since the last | 


annual meeting, $1,792.98; expenses, in- | ta. 
cluding publication of the Woman’s Col- | 


| all the officers, although the proposal 


could not be formally accepted, since the 
American had adjourned. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
At the closing executive session of the 





National W.S. A., the resolution previous- | 


ly referred to was passed, and was sent to 


At the closing business session of the | 


the American W. 5S. A. 


The treasurer reported receipts $4,629.- 


83; disbursements, $4,497.20; balance on 
hand, $132.63. It was voted that the bal- 
ance be appropriated towards publishing 


the financial report for the last six years, | 


and that if there was anything left over, 
it should be appropriated for South Dako- 
A committee was appointed to assist 
Mrs. Spofford in looking over the treasur- 
er’s letters, and destroying such as are of 


no historic value; and it was voted that | 


the books be given to the American His- 
torical Society. Miss Anthony then made 
an address upon the situation. In the 
course of it she said: “I will say to every 
woman who is a National, and who has 
any love for the old association, or for 
Susan B. Anthony, that I hope you will 
not vote for her for president. I stand in 
a delicate position. I have letters which 
accuse me of having favored the union 
solely from personal and selfish considera- 
tions. 
ing to put Mrs. Stanton out. 
I want to say is, Don't you vote for any 
human being but Mrs. Stanton.” 


Mrs. Colby, on behalf of friends and | 
members of the National, presented Mrs. | 
Spofford with large crayon portraits of | 


Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, with an 


paid a feeling tribute to Mrs. Spofford. 
Votes of thanks were passed to Mrs. Colby 


for the arrangement of the testimonial, made by Mrs. Isabelia Beecher Hooker, of 


and to Mrs. Sewall and Mrs. Foster Avery | Connecticut; Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, | 


for the anniversary banquet; and an ad- 
dress was made by Mrs. Stanton. 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
At the executive meeting of the National- 


| American W. 8. A., Monday afternoon, the 


officers of the two former associations 
elected Mrs. May Wright Sewall chairman 


| and Miss Frances Ellen Burr secretary of 


the temporary organization, and proceed- 
ed to pass upon the State societies, which 
were reported by Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
chairman of the Credentials Committee, as 
wishing to become auxiliary. The follow- 
ing are the State societies admitted, with 
the number of votes to which each was 
pronoucced entitled. In every case, two 
of these votes represent the State president 
and the State member of the National- 
American executive committee; the others 
represent delegates. Maine, 7; Rhode 
Island, 9; Towa, 5; District of Columbia, 
9; Ohio, 20; Kansas, 5; Minnesota, 5; 
Kentucky, 7; South Dakota, 5; Arkansas, 
5; Michigan, 5; Massachusetts W.S. A., 
16; National W.S. A. of Massachusetts, 
$4; Pennsylvania, 8; Indiana, 5; National 
W. S. A. of Missouri, 5; Nebraska, 6; 
New Jersey, 5; Washington, 5; Utah, 15; 


N. Y., 8; 111, 5. One local suffrage associa- | 


tion was represented, the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club, of Connecticut, which was 
entitled to three votes. The State societies 
of Connecticut and Wisconsin, which are 
not auxiliary, were allowed one fraternal 
delegate apiece, and the president of each 
was in attendance. ‘'wo honorary dele- 
gates from Canada were present also, Dr. 
Stowe and Mrs. McDowell. There was 
some discussion over the question of ad- 
mitting delegates from the Brooklyn 


I have letters accusing me of try- | 
Now, what | 


cers resulted as follows: For president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 131; Miss 
Anthony, 90; scattering, 2; 


for recording secretary, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, 77; Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
53; Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 38. Miss 
Blackwell and Mrs. Johns withdrew their 
names, and the secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the society for Mrs. 
Avery. The vote for corresponding sec- 


retary stood: Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, | 


174; scattering, 20; for treasurer, Mrs. 
Jane H. Spofford, 118; Mrs. Dietrick, 77; 
for chairman of executive committee, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, 181; scattering, 29. For 
auditors, Miss Eliza Ward and Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley received the highest number of 
votes (83 and 76) and were declared elected. 

During these meetings, which were 
long and troublesome in the settlement of 
details, Mrs. May Wright Sewall presided 
with admirable temper, clear-headedness 
and impartiality. 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

At the first public session on Tuesday 
morning, Feb 18, the principal speakers 
were Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of 
New York, and Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
of Indiana, whose able addresses are 
printed in full elsewhere. John Hutchin- 
son sang, and Mrs. Stanton’s daughter, 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, a very 
charming speaker, gave an account of the 
various woman suffrage organizations in 
England, and the respects in which the 
situation there differs from that in our 
own country. Mrs. Stanton and her 


daughter took their departure for England | 


after the close of this session, and the 
vice-president-at-large, Miss Susan B. An- 


| thony, presided during the rest of the con- 
accompanying testimonial. Miss Anthony | 





vention. 
TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 
On Tuesday evening addresses were 


of New York; and Mrs. L. Ormiston 
Chant, of England, who is so delightfully 
remembered for her eloquent speaking at 
the Woman’s International Council. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 
Wednesday morning opened with the 
reading of the State reports. The Ken- 
tucky report was given by Mrs. Eugenia 
B. Farmer, the Pennsylvania report by 
Miss Harriet Purvis, the report of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion by Henry B. Blackwell, the report of 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
of Massachusetts by Mrs. Dora Bascom 
Smith, the Arkansas report by Mrs. Clara 
A. McDiarmid, and the Wisconsin report 
by Rev. Olympia Brown. The State re- 
ports will be published later. A song by 
Miss Johnson was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and was encored. A discussion 
followed on **The Attitude of this Associa- 
tion toward Political Parties.” It opened 
with a paper by Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler, 
of South Dakota, which was followed by 
brief addresses from Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
of Massachusetts; Hon. W. D. Foulke, of 
Indiana; Mrs. Ellen 8. Fray, of Ohio; 


| Rev. Olympia Brown, of Wisconsin; Miss 


W.S. A., an old and excellent suffrage | 


society, which has lately been reorganized 
under the title of the ‘‘New York State 
Society, Long Island Division.” 


vision” showed this to be alocal and not a 
State society. Moreover, the delegates, 


It was | 


decided that the words ‘‘Long Island Di- 
pent neste rcragvce' Ppt from Miss Johnson, followed by a fine ad- 


when questioned, said that they repre- | 


sented a local association, not a State asso- 
ciation. 
a local association cannot become directly 
auxiliary to the N. A. W.S. A. except in 
States where there is no auxiliary State 
Society, there was no choice but to ex- 
clude the delegates from Brooklyn. The 
Brooklyn Association did not wish to be 
auxiliary either to the N. Y. State W.S. A. 


As the constitution is clear that | 


or to the N. Y. State Suffrage Party, and | 


hence had reorganized under a new name 


for the purpose of securing representation | 


in the National-American as a separate 
State society. If it had taken the name of 


the Independent New York State Society, | 


its delegates would doubtless have been 
admitted. 
mitted under the constitution. 

The whole of Monday afternoon was 


taken up in organizing. On Monday even- | 


ing the Association met for the election 
of officers, Mrs. May Wright Sewall in the 
chair. Miss Burr resigned her position as 


As it was, they could not be ad- | 


secretary, and the chair appointed Mrs. | 


Colby. Miss Blackwell and Miss Sara Win- 
throp Smith as secretaries pro tem. 
secretaries, aided by Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
acted as tellers, and the balloting for offi- 


The | 


De Sha, of Kentucky; Mrs. Hooker, of 
Connecticut; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
Rhode Island; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
of Indiana; Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
of Iowa; Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of | 
New York; Henry B. Blackwell, of Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of Illingis, 
and Mrs. M. E. Root, of Michigan. It 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion that 
the Suffrage Association, as an association, 
should not ally itself with any political 
party, but should urge the good men in 
all parties to work and vote for justice to 
women. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 
Wednesday evening opened with a song 


dress from Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of 
Iowa, on **The Political Boss.” Mrs. M. 
McClellan Brown, of Ohio, spoke on 
‘*Sovereignty,’’ and Miss Pheebe Couzins, 
of Missouri, gave an account of her expe- 
riences as a United States Marshal. 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

On Thursday morning the report for | 
Missouri was given by Mrs. Virginia L. | 
Minor; the report for the Hartford (Ct.) | 
Equal Rights Club by Miss Frances Ellen | 
Burr; for Iowa, by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, and for Ohio, by Mrs. Martha 
C. Elwell. Additional remarks regarding 
the large amount of good work done in 
Ohio were made by Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton and Miss Annie 
McClean Marsh. An informal report for | 
Montana was made by Mrs. C. L. MeAdow. | 

Mrs. McClellan Brown, chairman of the 
resolution committee, announced that that 
committee was ready to report. Henry | 
B. Blackwell, secretary of the committee, | 
read the proposed resolutions, all of which | 

| 


were afterwards adopted. They are given 
in full elsewhere. It was voted to take 
up first the resolution relating to South | 
Dakota, and Hon. Alonzo Wardall, of that | 
State, was called upon to speak to it. He 
made a strong appeal for funds to aid the 


for vice-presi- | 
dent, Miss Anthony, 213; scattering, 9; | 


| them. 


suffrage amendment campaign in that 
| State. The appeal was supported in brief 
addresses by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Pick- 
ler. It was voted on motion of Mrs. 
McClellan Brown that Miss Anthony, Miss 
Blackwell and Mrs. Colby be the South 
Dakota committee of the N. A. W. S. A., 
to work in unison with the South Dakota 
E. S. A. for the success of the amendment. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, as chairman of the 
finance committee, then called for sub- 
scriptions from the various States toward 
the campaign fund. Mrs. McAdow, of 
Montana, led off with a subscription of 
$50, which she afterwards raised to $250. 
State after State responded with pledges 
of $100, $50 or $25 from its wealthy men 
and women. ‘lhe editors of the women’s 
papers promised large donations of free 
copies. Stimulated by the witty com- 
ments of Rey. Anna H. Shaw, who is 
always selected in suffrage and W. C. T. U. 
National Conventions to make the appeal 
for funds, subscriptions poured in to the 
the amount of $2,025, pledged in cash, 
with pledges for about $1,000 worth of 
literature. ‘he appeal was renewed at 
later meetings, and several hundred dollars 
more were raised. A list of the donations 
is given elsewhere. 

Thursday evening opened with a song 
by Mrs. Ormiston Chant. Mrs. Howe 
read a beautiful paper on ‘The Chivalry 
of Reform,” and Henry B. Blackwell 
spoke on ‘‘Woman Suffrage a Growth of 
Civilization.” The following letter from 
Mrs. Lucy Stone was read by Mrs. Martha 
Sewall Curtis, of Massachusetts: 

Boston, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 19, 1890. 

Dear Friends and Fellow-workers :—It is 
a grievous disappointment to me not to 
be with you on this first meeting of our 
united associations. But an obstinate cold 
keeps me away. 

The time is full of encouragement for 
us. We look back to our small begin- 
ning, and over many years of constant en- 
deavor to secure for women the applica- 
tion of the principles which are the foun- 
dation of representative government. 
Now we are a host. Both houses of Con- 
gress and the legislative bodies in nearly 
all the States have our question before 
So has the civilized world. Sure- 
ly at no distant day the sense of justice 
which exists in everybody will secure our 
claim, and establish a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
We may, therefore, rejoicing in what is 
already gained, look forward with hope to 
the future. Cordially yours, 

LUCY STONE. 

The following resolution was passed 
unanimously : 

_ Resolved, That we share with Mrs. Lucy Stone 
in the disappointment caused by her inability, 
from illness, to be present at this N. A. Con- 
vention, and we congratulate her on the success- 
ful completion of the union of the two societies, 
proposed by her in October, 1887, at the annual 


meeting of the American W. S. A. in Phila- 
delphia. 


Another appeal was made for South 
Dakota, and several hundred dollars more 
were pledged. Representative Pickler, of 
South Dakota, returned thanks in an earn- 
est speech. 

On Friday morning Mrs. Mary E. 
Holmes gave the report for Illinois, Dr. 
Emily H. Stowe for Canada, Mrs. S. M. 
Kimball for Utah, Mrs. Emily B. Ketch- 
am for Michigan, and Mrs. Laura M. Johns 
for Kansas. Mrs. Johns called attention 
to the fact that since municipal woman 
suffrage had been granted in Kansas, the 
marriage rate in that State had increased, 
while the divorce rate was no higher. 
Col. D. R. Anthony made an interesting 
address on the situation in Kansas. Mrs. 
Ellen B. Dietrick read an excellent paper 
on ‘*How to Interest the Young,” which 
will be publizhed in fulllater. Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns was urged to read her paper on 
**Methods of Legislative Work for Woman 
Suffrage,’ which had been crowded out 
the day before, but she declined, in a few 
graceful words, to detain the audience for 
it at that late hour. This paper also will 
be published. 

On Friday evening, Miss Johnson, 
whose sweet voice had contributed much 
to the pleasure of the meetings, sang 
again, and three fine addresses were made. 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of Icdiana, 
spoke on ‘*‘A Whole Humanity,” Rev. 
Olympia Brown, of Wisconsin, on ‘‘Where 
is the Mistake?” and Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
of Illinois, on ‘‘Our Unconscious Allies.” 
A few dignified and touching words from 
the acting president, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, closed the public sessions of what 


| all must have felt to be a very successful 


convention. 





+ 
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BUSINESS SESSIONS. 


The National-American W. S. A., at its 
annual convention in Washington, D. C., 
held its regular public sessions morning 
and evening, and all the interstices were 
filled up with executive sessions, and ses- 
sions of the executive committee, the reso- 
lutions committee, etc. These executive 


sessions, with the various com nittee meet- 
ings, kept the two editors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL who were present at Washing- 
ton so constantly occupied that they were 
unable to prepare an adequate report of 
the convention for last week’s paper. 

The most important transactions of the: 
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business sessions are given below. The 
distinction between an executive session 
and an executive committee meeting should | 
be kept clearly in mind throughout. The 
executive committee consists of the Gen- | 
era! Officers, with the State vice-presidents | 
and the member of the National-American | 
executive committee chosen by each State. | 
The executive session consists of all the | 
officers and all the delegates. 

At the executive session on Tuesday 
morning, the committee on resolutions 
was organized, the delegation from each 
State choosing one member of the commit- | 
tee. It stood as follows: 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. Mary T. Gawthrop. 

New York—Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Indiana—Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke. 

lllinois—Mrs. Mary E. Holmes. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Kimball. 

Kansas—Mrs. Mary J. Griswold. 

Minnesota—Dr. Mary E. Emory. 

Kentucky—Miss Laura Clay. 

South Dakota—Hon. Alonzo Wardall. 

Arkansas—Mrs. Sarah K. Hart. 

Michigan—Mrs. Martha E. Root. 

Massachusetts W. S. A.—Henry B. Blackwell. 

National W. S. A., of Massachusetts.—Mrs. 
Dora B. Smith. 

Missouri—Mrs. C. P. Wallace. 

Nebraska—Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 

Utah—Mrs. Sarah M. Kimball. 

New Jersey—Mrs Sarah A. McClees. 

Wisconsin—-Olympia Brown. 

Iowa—Mrs. N. T. Bemis. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

District of Columbia—Miss Esther De Puy. 

Ohio —Mrs. M. McClellan Brown. 

Montana—Mrs. C. L. McAdow. 


The president appointed the following 
finance committee: 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, | 
Miss Annie McLean Marsh, Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. 
McAdow, Miss Dickinson, Miss Johnson. 


It was voted on motion of Miss Laura 
Clay that a committee be appointed to | 
draw up by-laws defining the duties of the | 
officers. The president appointed Miss | 
Laura Clay, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, | 
and Rev. F. A. Hinckley as the committee. | 
The report of this committee was subse- 
quently accepted, and the by-laws pro- 
posed by them were adopted. 

At the executive session on Wednesday 
afternoon, the by-laws were so amended 
as to lower the annual fee from the State 
societies from twenty-five cents per mem- 
ber to ten cents for each member of the 
State society and of its paid-up local auxil- 
iaries, and the basis of representation was 
amended by giving each auxiliary State 
society three delegates at large, and one in 
addition for each hundred members, in- 
stead of one in addition for each twenty- 
five members. Theconstitution, with the 
various additional by-laws and amend- 
ments to the old by-laws adopted at this 
annual meeting, will be published in full 
in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL later. 

At an executive committee meeting on 
Thursday, the president appointed Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker vice-president 
for Connecticut, and Mrs. Marie L. Mason 
for Montana. It was voted that the Gen- 
eral Officers of the Association be elected 
on the morning of the last day but one of 
the annual meeting; that the term of the 
General Officers shall expire at the end of 
the last session of the annual convention 
proper, and that the term of the newly 
elected officers shall commence with the 
session of the executive committee held 
after the conclusion of the convention, as 
provided for by By-Law IV. of the consti- 
tution. At the meeting of the executive 
committee held after the close of the con- 
vention, the newly-elected president shall 
appoint the committees provided for in 
By-Law VIII. 

Voted to add to By-Law X. a provision | 
empowering the business committee to fill 
any vacancy occurring in itself during the | 
interim between annual meetings. 

Voted, on motion of Mrs. Hooker, that 
a committee of one be appointed to receive 
during the year a copy of the amendments 
to the constitution proposed at this ses- 
sion, and the arguments for or against 
them, for the purpose of arranging these 
in such form that next year the convention 
can at once be made aware of the views of 
all members proposing amendments. The 
chair appointed Mrs. Hooker as this com- 
mittee. 

Voted, on motion of Miss Blackwell, 
that Miss Mary F. Seymour have charge 
of the press reports during this conven- 
tion. 

Moved, by Mrs. Laura M. Johns, that 
delegates, officers and members shall not 
pay for admission to the hall at the annual 
convention, but shall be admitted on their 
membership tickets. 

Voted that the motion be laid on the 
table, and the matter be left with the pro- | 
gramme committee for next year. 

At an executive committee meeting held 
Friday morning, Miss Anthony stated that 
the Grange and other organizations had | 
sent notices of their having passed res- | 
olutions in favor of woman suffrage. She | 
should like to have some acknowledgment 
made. 

Voted that the resolutions be published 
in WOMAN'S JOURNAL and Woman’s Trib- 
une. 

Voted that a committee be appointed, 
with Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke as chair- 
man, to take proper steps to incorporate 
the N. A. W.5. A. 

Voted that the money sent to the N. A. 
W.S. A. for South Dakota be placed in 
the hands of Miss Anthony as chairman | 
of the South Dakota committee, of which | 
Mrs. Colby and Miss Blackwell constitute | 
the other members. 

Voted that notice of the action taken by | 
the N. A. W. 5S. A. in regard to raising | 
and disbursing funds for the South Dako- | 
ta Amendment campaign be published | 
both in the suffrage papers and in the gen- | 
eral press, including the name and address | 
of the chairman of the South Dakota com- | 
mittee; viz., Miss Susan B. Anthony, 

tochester, N. Y. 

Voted that the South Dakota campaign 
be our main plan of work for the coming 
yom, and that upon it the strength of the 

. A. W.S. A. be concentrated. 

Voted that we recommend all the State 
Suffrage Associations to urge upon their 
Legislatures the passage of a bill granting 
presidential suffrage to women. 


| 














- May Wright Sewall then took the 
chair. 

It was voted that Miss Anthony be em- 
powered to employ such clerical or other 
assistance in her work during the coming 
year as she may require, the cost not to 
exceed $1,000. 

Voted that an effort be made to raise a 
fund to be known as the publication fund, 
to be placed in charge of the special com- 
mittee for South Dakota, to assist in pub- 
lishing the Dakota Ruralist and patent 
insides for county papers, provided that a 
fair space shall be accorded to the suffrage 
work. Said fund to be under control of 
said committee after the Dakota election, 
and to be applied for the further dissemi- 
nation of suffrage doctrine; or it may 
be returned to the subscribers at their 
option. 

At the executive session, Friday after- 


|} noon, it was voted that the chair be 


recommended to appoint Mrs. S. K. Easby 


| State vice-president for Delaware. 


Voted that the National Enrolment 
work be continued, and that Mrs. South- 
worth, of Ohio, Miss Blackwell, of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Mrs. Colby, of the 
Woman’s Tribune, Mrs. 8. K. Hart, of the 
Woman's Chronicle and Mrs. Callanan, of 
the Woman's Standard, be a committee to 
have charge of it, and that they draw up 
a uniform plan for enrolment work and 
recommend it to the different States. 

Voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to confer with the various national 
organizations of men, and of men and 
women, and to recommend and work for 
the incorporation of a woman suffrage 
plank in each of their national platforms 
(where not now existing), and the repeat- 
ing of the same in each local platform 
that may be made by the auxiliaries of 
these associations in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Colby brought up the amendment 
to the constitution of which she had 
given notice at the annual meeting of the 
N. W.S. A. last year. This amendment 
provides that the State vice-presidents 
shall be elected by the National-American 
W.S. A. As the constitution now stands, 
the president of each auxiliary State 
society is, ex-officio, the vice-president of 
the National-American W. 8S. A. for that 
State. Where there is no auxiliary State 
society, the president of the National- 
American appoints a vice-president for the 
State. Objection was made to having the 
proposed amendment voted upon at this 
time, on the ground that notice must have 
been given at a previous annual meeting 
of the N. A. W. S. A. The notice had 
been given only at a meeting of the 
National, not at a meeting of the National 
American, and the American wing had 
received no notice. This view was sus- 
tained by the chair. Mrs. Colby then 
gave notice that she should offer the pro- 
posed amendment next year, and stated 
her reasons for desiring such an amend- 
ment. Miss Blackwell asked that Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw have permission to state 
the objections to such an amendment. 
Miss Shaw accordingly spoke against the 
amendment, as did Miss Laura Clay. Mrs. 
Ellen B. Dietrick, Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Clara 
A. McDiarmid, president of the Arkansas 
E. S. A., said that the State assuciations 
knew much more about the local workers 
than the general association did, and there- 
fore could judge better than the general 
association who was most fit to have 
charge of the work in their own State. 
She said that the N. W. 8S. A. had at one 
time elected as vice-president for Arkan- 
sas a woman who had been dead for eight 
vears, and at another time a woman who 
had moved to California three years be- 
fore. The proposed amendment will be 
brought up again next year. 

It was voted that no speaker be recog- 
nized as a representative uf the N. A. W. 
S. A. without the recommendation of the 
General Officers. 

At an adjourned executive session on 
Saturday morning, the president appoint- 
ed Rev. Olympia Brown vice-president for 
Wisconsin, Miss Laura Moore for Vermont, 
and Mrs. Elisan Brown, of Winchester, 
for Virginia. The treasurer, Mrs. Spof- 
ford, announced the gratifying fact that 
the State dues paid in amounted to between 
five and six hundred dollars. 

A by-law was added to the constitution 
providing that when the State president 
or the State member of the National Amer- 
ican executive committee is not present at 
the annual meeting, the delegation from 
that State may elect substitutes to repre- 
sent them during the annual meeting. 

Mrs. Hooker gave notice that next year 
she should offer two amendments to the 
constitution, one striking out the word 
‘Territory’ for the sake of brevity, and 
the other giving life members of the 
N. A. W.S. A. power to vote in all the 
business meetings. 

Dr. Frances Dickinson, of Chicago, 
moved that notice be given that the whole 
constitution will be revised next year, and 
that a committee on revision be appointed. 

Miss Blackwell said that this would be 
unconstitutional. By Art. V. it was neces- 
sary that notice of the specific amendment 
or amendments proposed should be given. 
The object was twofold—to secure delib- 
erate consideration of any proposed change 
in the constitution, and to enable persons 
who were especially interested for or 
against any amendment to make a special 
effort to be present and vote upon it. To 
give a general notice of intent to amend 
the whole constitution would not meet this 
purpose. 

Mrs. Hooker wished the constitution 
could be wholly revised the next year. 
Dr. Dickinson asked if there were no way 
in which that could be done Miss Susan 
B. Anthony answered that there was none. 
The opinion was expressed by one or two 
members that the constitution had been 
hastily prepared and stood in much need 
of revision. Rev. Anna H. Shaw said that 
the revision had been under consideration 
for nine years, and that the constitution as 
it now stood was a good working constitu- 
tion. Miss Blackwell pointed out that by 
far the largest part of the constitution, in- 
cluding basis of representation, etc., was 











in the by-laws, which were subject to re- 
vision at any time. The constitution 
proper had only five articles. Mr. Pickler, 
of Dakota, expressed the opinion that a 
year's notice was too long, and gave notice 
of an amendment changing the requisite 
time of notice from a year to three months 
—proposals for amendments to be sent to 
the General Officers, and by them published 
in the woman suffrage papers at least three 
months before the annual meeting. Notice 
of a similar amendment in slightly differ- 
ent wording was given by Miss Blackwell. 

Dr. Dickinson announced that a dona- 
tion of $100 had been made toward a 
‘platform fund’ to aid the work of the 
platform committee. Voted on motion of 
Hon. Alonzo Wardall that a platform fund 
be established. The platform committee 
has charge of the effort to secure the in- 
sertion of a woman suffrage plank in the 
platforms of the various national organi- 
zations. 

tev. Anna H. Shaw was then elected 
national lecturer for the N. A. W.S. A. by 
a unapimous vote and with great applause, 
the assembly rising in a body and greeting 
Miss Shaw with the waving of handker- 
chiefs. Mrs. McDiarmid, of Arkansas, 
Miss Blackwell, of Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Schrader, of Ohio, spoke briefly, giv- 
ing emphatic testimony to the good work 
done by Miss Shaw in their respective 
States. Miss Shaw made a short and 
touching response. 

It was voted that the life members of 
both the American and National W.3S. A.’s 
be recognized as life members of the 
N. A. W. 5. A., and that cards of member- 
ship be printed for them. 

Mrs. 
that the Woman’s Tribune be sent during 
the coming year to the wives of all the 
members of Congress. Miss Laura Clay, 
of Kentucky, moved that the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL be sent also. Mr. Blackwell 
offered to furnish the JOURNAL for this 
purpose at the same price for which the 
Tribune was furnished. After some dis- 


aristocracy of sex, at variance with reason, justice | 


and common sense. 


3. In view of the action now pending in Congress | 


affecting the right of divorce, and whereas the 
false idea of masculine supremacy in the home, 
and the inequality of the laws regulating the 
marriage relation which deny to wives their 


equal right to person, property and children, are | 
a principal cause of domestic discord and conse- | 


quent divorce: and 


Whereas, The vital interest of women in this | 


class of questions makes it doubly imperative 
that they should have an equal voice in making 
the laws affecting these relations, therefure, 

Resolved, That there should be no further 
legislation on this subject until woman has a 
voice in the National Government. 

4. Whereas, By the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and by the spirit of the 
National Constitution, women are citizens and 
should be voters, therefore, 

Resolved, That the disfranchisement of one- 
half the people of the nation is an unjust as- 
sumption of power by those administering the 
government. 

5. That we rejoice in the growing recognition 
among Christians that the teachings of Christ in- 
culcate the equality of the rights of women and 
men, and that every righteous liberty is to be 


| enjoyed by women as well as men; and since 


Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, moved | 


cussion as to whether the Association | 


could afford to send both papers, and 
whether it would not be better to send the 
Tribune alone, or to send one during six 
months of the year, and the other during 
the other six months, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony said that she did not think the As- 
sociation could expend the money in any 
better way than to send them both; and 
it was voted by a large majority to do so. 

Miss Couzins called attention to the case 
of Anna Ella Carroll. It was voted that 
the chair appoint a committee to urge 
Miss Carroll’s claim. Mrs. Blount was 
afterwards made chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Voted that the State vice-presidents be 
recommended to urge their constituents to 
write to their Congressmen in support of 
Miss Carroll’s claim, and to enclose docu- 
ments. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, the acting 
president, announced that she should ap- 
point as committee on congressional work 
for the coming year Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Mrs. C. B. 
Colby. 
seconded by Mr. Blackwell, it was voted 
that Miss Anthony’s name be substituted 
for Mrs. Stone’s on this committee. 

Miss Anthony appointed as committee 
on programme for the annual meeting of 


freedom is one of the most inspiring promises of 
Christ to his disciples, we urge upon women who 
call Christ Lord, to consider how greatly it is their 
duty to lab -r earnestly to attain this high gift, 


and not to be deterred by ignoble indifference to 


it or by cowardly conformity to the world. 

6. Whereas, our labors with Congress and State 
Legislatures should henceforward be carried on 
with renewed determination, zeal and consecra- 
tion; therefore, 

Resolved, That a thorough and widespread or- 
ganization of our forces must be secured, so that 
at any given time and place by concentrated 
action we may make our united powers irresisti- 
ble; that the battle-ground of equal rights for the 
coming eight months is the State of South Dakota, 
and every energy of this Association should be 
directed to the redemption of that State from the 
injustice of a suffrage limited to men alone. 

7. That we continue to demand from Congress the 
submission of a Sixteenth Constitutional Amend- 
ment prohibiting all political distinctions on 
account of sex, and all other legislation for that 
object which the National Government has power 
to grant; and we ask respectfal consideration of 
the woman suffrage bills presented in the U. S. 
Senate by Gen. Manderson, of Nebraska, and in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Baker, of 
New York. 

8 Resolved, That we demand, wherever the 
World’s Fair may be held, that women should 
be represented in the board of commissioners. 


9, That we remember with gratitude the bequests | 


by beloved friends whose death in the past year 
we record with sorrow, Dinah Mendenhall, Em- 
erine Hamilton and E. Amanda McConnell, who, 
during their lives, were liberal supporters of the 
suffrage movement, and who are thus still co- 
workers with us; and we urge their example 
upon all friends of woman’s political enfranchise- 
ment. 

10. That we recall with affectionate regret the 
loss of many eminent co workers who have died 
within the past year, among whom we name 
Caroline Ashurst Biggs and Margaret Bright 
Lucas, of England, Hon. E. G. Lapham, Maria 
Mitchell, Prudence Crandall Philleo, J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, Harriet Winslow Sewall, Amy Post, 
Oliver Johnson, Judge Kelley, and Mrs. Caroline 
Avery Riddle. 

11. Whereas, our insane women and the women 
in our penal institutions, reformatories and poor- 
houses are now largely under the charge and 
direction of men physicians, officials and attend- 


| ants, resulting, in some cases, in the demoraliza- 


On motion of Miss Blackwell, | 


next year, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Mrs. | 


Ellen B. Dietrick and Miss Laura Clay; 
and as chairman of the credentials com- 
mittee, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford. 

Miss Annie McClean Marsh offered a 


tion of these men, as well as of the unfortunate 
women ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we demand that competent 
women phvsicians and attendants be placed in 
charge of all such institutions; also that we find 
in these facts an added incentive to seek the bal- 
lot as a means of protection to our suffering 
sisters. 

12. That the officers and members of this 
Convention extend to Mrs. May Wright Sewall 


| the warmest thanks for her most able and effi- 


resolution looking to the erection of a per- , 


manent Woman's Temple at the World’s 
Fair. After discussion, a substitute of- 
fered by Mrs. Colby was adopted, asking 
that the bill now before Congress be so 
amended as to authorize the president to 
appoint ten women at large, no two from 


cient services, and a grateful remembrance of her 
always fair, just and impartial rulings in conduct- 
ing our business meetings. 

13. That the most cordial and grateful 
thanks of the members of this convention be 
expressed to Mr. and Mrs. Spofford, of the Riggs 


House, for their unexampled and untiring hospi- | 


tality and generosity, and for the moral and 


| spiritual, as well as material, support that they 


the same State, on the board of manage- | 


ment of the quadro-centennial celebration. 
Several resolutions of thanks were passed, 
which are published with the other reso- 
lutions. Miss Couzins was authorized to 
draw up and send to Speaker Reed a reso- 
lution of congratulation upon the election 
of a staunch friend of woman suffrage as 
speaker of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. Mrs. Colby was authorized to draw 
up a resolution of thanks to Senator Vance 
for securing a committee room for the 
committee on woman suffrage. 

At the closing meeting of the executive 
committee on Saturday afternoon, it was 
voted that the General Officers arrange for 
the work of the national lecturer; and 
that the following committee immediately 


set about the effort to secure the desired | 


change in the World’s Fair bili providing 
for the appointment of women on the 
board: Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Alice 
M. A. Pickler, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Mrs. O’Connor, 
Mrs. Blount, Mrs. Colby. 

The list of honorary vice-presidents 
elected by the executive committee at this 
session will befoundelsewhere. ‘The inten- 
tion was to elect chiefly those who have re- 
tired from active service; and a number of 
old and honored workers were omitted, not 
because their services were undervalued, 
but because they are still active officers of 
their respective State associations. 





> 


RESOLUTIONS. 





The following resolutions were passed 


| Nantucket; 


by the National-American Woman Suf- | 


frage Association at its annual convention | 


in Washington last week: 


Whereas, The greatest question before the 
American people to-day is the enfranchisement 
of women, involving as it does the civil and 
political rights of one-half the people: and 

Whereas, The sole object of the National- 
American Association is to accomplish this pur- 
pose: therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That our platform in the future, as 
in the past, must be broad enough to include 
men and women of all parties, sects, and races ; 
to manifest a catholic spirit for all shades of 
opinion; and ever to hold personal differences 
subordinate to the greater good that can be accom- 
plished by harmonious and concentrated action. 


| fary.” 


2. That a government which excludes one-half | 


of its citizens because they are women is not a 
true republic nor a genuine democracy, but an 


have given us. 

14. That the thanks of this Convention be 
extended to the press of Washington, D. C., 
for impartial and fair reports of its proceedings, 
and to the railroads for reduced rates. 


+ ee 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 





The following honorary vice-presidents 
were elected by the executive committee 
of the N. A. W. 5S. A. at its closing 
session : 


Mrs. Southworth, Ernestine L. Rose, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Col. T. W. Higginson, Robert 
Purvis, George W. Curtis, John G. Whittier, 
Ella Clarke Sargent; Samuel May, Leicester, 
Mass.; Parker Pillsbury, Concord, N. H.; Fred- 
erick Douglas, D. C.; Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; Amelia Bloomer, Council Bluffs, la ; Mrs. 
Mary V. Cowgill, West Liberty, la.; Ruth C. 
Dennison, D. C.; Mary 


| 





Connor, D.C.; Mrs. | 


Holmes Drake, Huntsville, Ala.; Mrs. Frances | 


H. Drake, Leominster, Mass.; Mrs. Armenia S. 
White, Concord, N. H.; Albert O. Willcox; 
Mrs. Sarah L. Willis, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. C. 
A. F. Stebbins, Detroit, Mich.; Theodore D. 
Weld, Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. Sallie J. Wil- 
bour, Little Compton, R. I.; M. Adeline Thomp- 
son; Frances Ellen Harper; Mrs. Emily Robin- 
son, Salem, O.; Mrs. Sarah Anthony Burtis, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Lydia Sexton, Fredonia, 
Kan.; Mrs. Harriet Burton, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Phebe C. Wright, West End, N. J.; 
Mrs. Nancy Gilman; Mrs. C. C. Hussey, N. J.; 
Mother Mary A. Bickerdyke, Russell, Kan.; 
Mary R. Pell, Flushing, N. Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith, Hollywood, N. C.; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thompson, Stamford, Conn. ; M Powers 
Filley, North Haverhill, N. H.; Mrs. Phabe C. 


| McKell, Ohio; Sarah O. Wall; Paulina Gerry; 


Mrs. Beverley Allen, St. Louis; Anna Gardner, 


rs. H. M. Tracy Cutler; Charlotte 
Joy Mann, New Haven. 
~——- -- —~*e@e- -——— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journai; 








| 50 cents. 


It was not my intention to burden your 


columns, crowded with the proceedings of 


| 


the National-American Woman Suffrage | 


Association as they must be this week, but 
Iam constrained to ask a little space to 
correct a bad typographical error in my 
last letter. I am made to say “Of the 
numerous societies of New York, most all 
have made themselves technically auxil- 
This is not only inelegant English, 
but incorrect in statement. What I wrote 
was, ‘‘not all have made themselves tech- 











nically auxiliary.” Iam sorry to say that 
many locals do not seem to realize the 
need of thorough organization. But 
when they understand that ten cents per 
member will give them the right to full 
representation in the National-American 
Conventions, I think we shall find a fuller 
response, especially with the inspiration 
of renewed effort sure to come from the 
union. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


++ 
*+ 


LETTER FROM MRS. WALLACE. 


Rditors Woman's Journal; 

Having pledged to the committee of the 
National-American W. S. A. on Work in 
South Dakota one month's services in the 
projected suffrage campaign in that State, 
I wish to announce publicly that all of the 
work I doin South Dakota will be done 
under the direction of the South Dakota 
committee, of which Miss Susan B. An- 
thony is chairman. 

ZERELDA G. WALLACE. 
Vice-President of the Indiana W. 8S. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Note the attractive announcement tor 
the annual meeting of the Dorchester 
(Mass.) Woman Suffrage League. 

Miss Emily Sartain, principal of the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Wom- 
en, has just given a lecture on “The 
Pioneer in Industrial Art Education,” at 
the Art Club. 

Mrs. Rebecca Way Taylor, mother of 
the late distinguished author and traveller, 
Bayard Taylor, died at her residence on 
the 18th inst., after a brief illness, aged 
ninety years and four months. 

Friends of exploration in Yucatan have 
invited the accomplished Madame Le 
Plongeon to supplement her husband’s 
course of seven lectures before the Lowell 
Institute with several additional lectures 
of her own, conveying information not 
covered by the Lowell Course. 

The monthly literary meeting of the 
New England Woman's Press Club was 
held last week at the Parker House. 
Miss Katherine E. Conway presided, and 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler (Trebor Ohl) 
read a paper entitled ‘In the Shadows.”’ 
Following the reading, Mrs. Margaret 
Buchanan Sullivan, of Chicago, delivered 
an address, distinguished for its straight- 
forward advice and earnest comments. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the distin- 
guished novelist, journalist, critic, traveller 
and Egyptologist, was the guest at two 
receptions in Chicago last Monday after- 
noon, first by the Fortnightly Club, and 
immediately afterward by the Art Insti- 
tute. With Mrs. Franklin McVeagh, pres- 
ident of the Fortnightly, and Mrs. Wirt 
Dexter, the distinguished guest received 
the ladies of the club. The occasion 
brought together almost all the prominent 
women of Chicago. 


The monthly meeting of the Society for 
the University Education of Women was 
held at Jacob Sleeper Hall, on Friday even- 
ing, the 20th inst., when Mrs. Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton gave an address on ‘‘Phases 
of Engiish Life.” After the address a re- 
ception was held in the Clafiin Room, Miss 
Talbot introducing the guests to Mrs. 
Moulton. Refreshments were served in 
the trustees’ parlor from daintily ap- 
pointed tables, at one of which Mrs. Wil- 
liam Claflin presided, assisted by Miss 
Mary L. Hinckley, of the senior class. 
Two others were in charge of Misses Mar- 
garet B. Dodge and Josephine Howard, 
Rosetta Munroe and Emily Herron, all of 
the senior class. Among the guests, be- 
sides the members of the two upper classes, 
were Dean Huntington and Professors 
Coit, Bowne and Dorchester. 








A course of ten lectures and conferences 
on *“*Domestic Science,” under the au- 
spices of the Mass. Society for the Univer- 
sity Education of Women, will be held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset Street, 
Boston, on successive Saturdays, begin- 
ning to-day, at 11.30 A.M. Each confer- 
ence will be in charge of Miss Marion Tal- 
bot or Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. Lectures 
will be given by Prof. Dwight Porter, Mr. 
8S. H. Woodbridge, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, 
Prof. T. M. Drown and others. The aim 
will be to present the best results of scien- 
tific investigation in their bearing upon 
household administration. After each 
lecture an opportunity will be afforded for 
discussion and questions. ‘Tickets for the 
course, $5; or $3 to members of the So- 
ciety, or of women’sclubs. Single tickets 
Tickets may be obtained at 12 
Somerset Street. 








GRAND MARK-DOWN SALE OF 


GLOVES 


At 53 West Street, 
Beginning Monday, February 24. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


AT THE RED GLOVE. 
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“BON VOYAGE, COMRADE.” 


BY ANNA 8B. BENSEL. 


Nor time, nor space cin dim the love I bear, 
Which, close and warm, within my aching heart, 
Throbs on for you, and all your griefs would share. 


Ged bless and guide you through the heavy waves 
That rise and beat against your vessel’s prow! 
Bife’s sea heeds not our cries while fierce it raves; 
We can but trust to God’s calm guidance now. 


“Bon voyage, comrade,”—though we drift apart, | 


“Bon voyage, comrade!” God be with you, dear! 
’Tis all my heart can say, as, on the tide 

Our boats drift from each other; cold and drear 
Seems all the sunny world, as from my side 


You drift afar. For you I kneel and pray 
In love undying. While I know your heart 
Is mine I shall not fear, though dark the day 
And wide the distance as we drift apart. 
—_——_—__ eo o— 
AN INVOCATION. 





From binding task and daily care set free, 
From our own selves desiring most release, 
O kindly Nature, we have come to thee! 
Give us thy peace! 
From empty shows that have no power to bless, 
From the sweet, lost illusions of our youth,, 
We come to learn of thee thy steadfastness— 
Thy changeless truth. 


Each spring thy shining buttercups unfold— 
Through all the years they vary not in hue; 
Thy violets have their fragrance as of old— 
Their faithful blue. 


Still are thy cowslip blossoms meekly bowed, 
Thy wilding rose displays its golden heart; 
Thy clinging woodbine grows not stiff and proud 
To stand apart. 


Still do thy beeches and thine oaks spread forth 
Their new-clad giant branches to the sky; 
Thy birds repeat each well-known song of mirth 
Or plaintive cry. 


Beside the stream awakes the dragon-fly, 
Poised like a living jewel in the light, 
Or in his gorgeous armor flashing by 
Too swift for sight. 
Such were thy beauties in Creation’s prime ; 
And still, though all unchanging, they are new. 
May we, O Nature, simple or sublime, 
' 
Like thee, be true! ee 





—+o4— 
IF WE KNEW. 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 








If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain,— 
Would the grim, external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 
Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force ; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
Oh! we’d love each other better 
If we only understood, 


— Woman's Work. 





*o+- 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
PHILIP SALISBURY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


CHAPTER III. 

What an infinite relief she experienced 
when the coming dawn lifted the incubus 
of the dreadful night! Extinguishing the 
light, and opening wide the windows to 
the bracing October air, she dressed her- 
self hurriedly, and went to her uncle's 
room. Her heart beat a little quicker as 
she entered the dim library, for she re- | 
membered how it had been peopled with 
horrors a few hours before, and she half 
expected to behold it occupied by a ghost- 
ly visitant, or to catch glimpses of reced- 
ing white, stony faces. But everything 
wore an every-day appearance, and she 
smiled at the memory of the supernatural 
creations of her terror-stricken brain. 

She stepped lightly to her uncle's bed. 
He was still sleeping. That was unusual, 
for he was always the first in the house to 
wake. Kate spoke to him. He did not 
move. She leaned over him. Was it his 
breath that came so icily to her cheek? 
She laid her hand on his brow, so warm | 
and moist at midnight, and immediately 
withdrew it as if she had touched fire. She | 
put her hand beneath the bed-clothing in | 
search of his, which she had so tenderly | 
covered some half-dozen hours before. It | 
was rigid, cold as ice, and hard as marble. 
It was not Kate Kensington’s nature to 
faint, and unheeding the convulsive shud- 
der which shook her frame, she went to | 
the window and lifted the heavy drapery of 
the curtains which shut out the light. The 
window was open wide, the blinds un- 
latched, and her pulses throbbed with ap- | 
prehension, as she knew now that the cold 
breeze which she felt the night before was | 
nota fancy. There had been foul work | 


in the house. Her terror had not been 
Some subtle intelligence had 


baseless. 


| the left slipper of some one’s foot. 





telegraphed to her sleeping spirit last 
night, and had sent her to her uncle’s 


room to help, to save, when her senseless 
terror had balked the guardianship that, | 


unseen, had watched over and might have 
saved him. 

She went back to the bed. The full 
light of the morning, falling on the marble 
face of the moveless sleeper, revealed that 
he was dead. One hand clutched the pil- 
low, and his face was turned toward the 
door, as if in a sudden convulsion of pain. 
There was blood on the white counterpane, 
and when she turned it back, to search yet 
farther, some half-dozen gaping wounds 
were revealed over the honest, manly 
heart which had forever stopped its beat- 
ing. It wasa sickening sight, those yawn- 
ing dirk thrusts, the pool of congealed 
blood in which the dead man lay, the calm, 
white face, the half-closed eyes. But it 
was not these that paled the cheek of the 


girl until she was as ghastly as the dead in | 


| whose presence she stood like a statue, 


and which sent a convulsive throb of pain 


ashy lips. 


| through her heart, and a groan from her | 


Right at her feet, beside the bed, lay a | 


linen handkerchief with a delicate lilac 
border, and in the corner was Philip's 
monogram, embroidered by herself nota 
month before. She recognized it, and as 
she picked it from the floor, grew white 
with horror, seeing that it was streaked 


, and dabbled with blood, as if it had cleaned 


a bloody knife. She quietly put it in her 
pocket, and looked farther. Hanging on 
the latch of the swinging window-blind 
was a fragment of gold braid, a quarter of 
a yard perhaps, that seemed to have been 
caught on the latch and violently torn 
from some fabric on which it had been 
stitched, for it was filled with broken 
threads. 

‘*‘Whoever wrought this deed of blood, 
leaped from the window, and this braid 
was torn from his clothing as he did so,” 
said Kate to herself; and she leaned out 
and looked long and searchingly. But the 
short, crisp grass had retained no foot- 
print, and gave no hint as to the route pur- 
sued by the assassin of her uncle. She 
tried to close her eyes to the evidence 
given by the bloody handkerchief, but her 
face grew ghastlier, and her heart fainter, 
as she recalled Philip’s slippers, wrought 


by herself in gold and blue braid—her last | 


Christmas gift to him. Only the morning 





before, she had noticed, as he came into | 


the breakfast-room, that a bit of gold 
braid had become loose on the outer side 
of the left slipper, and she had intended 
to repair it that day, but had forgotten it. 
Her quickened perceptions took in the evi- 
dence that this braid had been rent from 
She 


secured it, as she had done the handker- | 


chief, and stood still to think. 


What terrible thoughts thronged her | 


brain! Not without cause, then, was she 
assailed the night before with vague and 
nameless horrors. 
her strong premonition that evil was being 
wrought in the house. She comprehended 
the mortal fear which awoke her, and seni 
her shudderingly to the bedside of her best 
and truest friend, from which the mur- 
derer had but just departed. It was no 
irritability of the nervous system which 
had so overpowered her with a horrible 
dread, as she covered his cold hand in the 
darkness of the night before. Her spirit 


She now understood | 


had even then recognized the presence of | 


death, and had hinted the discovery in the 
shiver that thrilled her frame. Her steps 
had followed swiftly on those of the man 
of blood, and she had been apprised by 
some spiritual telegraphy of his presete:e ; 
but her foolish fear had thrown her into 
such excitement that she did not heed the 
warning. 

Who had wrought this deed? What as- 
sassin had stolen into that retired cham- 
ber, and quenched that vigorous and hearty 
life? Kate dared not ask herself; she 
dared not look which way the finger of 
circumstances pointed. Could her cousin 
have been excited to such anger against 
their just and honorable old uncle as to 
murder him? If so, he could easily have 
accomplished the deed. Lying in ambush 
till the fatherly old man was locked in the 
first slumber of the night, he could after- 
wards have escaped from the window, and 
entered, by means of his night-key, at the 
front door. Whence had he come, as he 
passed her the night before at twelve 


| half-dried, as if it had been washed, and 


| discern not wholly effaced blood +pots on 


before. She envied the quiet sleeper whom 
she left behind, wrapped in the peaceful- 
ness of death, lifted out of the cares of an 
existence which would henceforth be joy- | 
less to her. With slow and leaden foot- | 
step she ascended to Philip’s room and | 
knocked. He opened the door instantly, 
as if expecting her, and accosted her with 
what to Kate seemed forced gayety of lan- 
guage. But he stopped midway in his 
bantering speech, startled by her stony, 
half-alive look and manner. 

‘Heavens! Kate! What has happened | 
to you? You look as if you had been sick 
a month!” and he seized her by both hands 
and drew her to the light. 

She lifted her haggard, harassed face to | 
his, and looked at him searchingly. ‘“Un- | 
cle is dead!” was her only utterance. 

‘Dead!’ repeated Philip, with a start 
and shock that feigned astonishment amaz- 
ingly well, if it were not real. ‘*Dead!” 
And fora second his eyes fell under her 
prolonged and piercing gaze. ‘*Dead!” 

**Yes,’’ answered Kate, now for the first | 
time breaking into a fit of weeping. ‘Un- | 
cle is dead; murdered in the night; come | 
to his room!” Sobs choked her speech; 
she trembled with anguish, and her tears | 
fell like rain. Philip made a movement to | 
draw her to his arms, and murmured some- 
thing in the way of endearment and conso- 
lation, but Kate turned from him, and 
groped her way blindly along, holding by 
the baluster and sobbing hysterically. By 
her uncle’s bedside she abandoned herself 
wildly to sorrow, and falling on his face 
apostrophized him in every tone and phase 
of endearment, declaring that she had 
nothing to live for, and entreating to be 
allowed to follow him out of the world. 
In the midst of this excitement, and while 
Kate seemed wild with trouble, Philip 
awoke the small household, and sum- 
moned the nearest neighbors to the scene 
of the crime. Ina few moments all was 
confusion and alarm in the peaceful neigh- 
borhood. The terrible news ran like wild- 
fire, and excited people came flocking to 
the house, ever and ever in greater num- 
bers, their queries, and comments, and 
ejaculations adding momently to Kate’s 
frenzy of feeling, until Philip, alarmed at 
her excitement, unlike anything he had 
ever seen before, took her in his arms and 
carried her, shivering, sobbing, and trem- 
bling, to her own room. ‘The October 
morning was cold, and he lighted the fire 
in the grate, and begging her to remain in 
her room for the present, proposed to send 
a servant to stay with her. But this Kate 
declined, nor would she allow Philip to 
tarry a moment after he had seen the fire 
burning clearly. ‘*Don‘t stay!” she urged, 
‘leave me alone, Philip; henceforth there 
will be only loneliness for me. I may as 
well begin to accustom myself to it.” He 
made no inquiry as to her meaning, but 
with unaffected sorrow and genuine con- 
cern on his face, obeyed her bidding and 
went below. 

Hardly had his foot touched the bottom 
stair, when Kate left her room and went 
to Philip’s. Opening the wardrobe, she 
found his slippers on the floor where he 
had kicked them off. The gold braid on 
the left slipper, only loosened the morn- 
ing before, was rent completely away, 
and taking the fragment from her pocket, 
it fitted exactly in the place of that which 
had been torn off. Examining more close- | 
ly, she found what she had expected—a 
shirt with the right sleeve crumpled and 








she shuddered as she fancied she could 


the wristbands. Swiftly opening draw- | 


| ers, boxes, portfolios, closets and hiding- | 


o'clock, when she stood hidden in the par- | 


lor? And now she recalled the fact that 
his step at that time was noiseless, that 
the telltale creaking which accompanied 


| the tread of his booted feet during the 


day, was absent as he ran swiftly up the 
stairway to his room. She sank into a 
chair in utter despair. The house must be 


alarmed, the police informed of the mur- | 


der, a search instituted for the assassin, 
all this collateral evidence of Philip's com- 
plicity with the crime would be developed, 
and Philip—she would not think any fur- 
ther. 

Closing the window and dropping the 
curtain, Kate went to Philip’s room with 
a heavier heart than she had ever known 


| every sort of hypothesis was started as to 


places of various kinds, she searched for | 
another article which she thanked God 
she did not find—and she breathed freer 
when convinced that neither dagger nor 
dirk was concealed in the apartment. 
Taking the slippers and shirt with her, 
she returned to her room, and locking her- | 
self within, thrust these articles, with the 
blood-stained handkerchief in her pocket, 
into the heart of the fire. burning them to 
ashes. Bewildered, shocked, pierced 
through and through with this double. be- 
reivement,—for she felt that Philip was 
heuceforth utterly dead to her—she sank 
on the sofa, and like one stunned by a 
heavy blow, realized little of what was 
passing. 

The excitement in business circles where 
Mr. Salisbury was known became intense 
when it was announced how brutally the 
old man had been assassivated. For half 
a century he had been identified with the 
business interests of the city, and his | 
manly form, his bluff and hearty greeting, 
his public spirit and generosity, and his 
sturdy and unflinching honesty, were 
everywhere known, and wherever known 
he was a favorite. Throngs of anxious 
people crowded throughout the day to the 
scene of the tragedy ; newspaper *‘extras” 
were cried by the newsboys, containing 
full particulars of the tale of horror; and 


the murderer, and the motive which had 
instigated the deed. Every theory as- 
sumed that the assassin had entered the 
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| chance to chat with her alone. 
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house from without, and after Kate's | assoil his hands of blood, she would giad- 


frightened midnight visit to her uncle’s 
room became known, public opinion rested 
in the belief that she had been awakened 
by some movement of the murderer, who 
was driven from the completion of his 
purpose—plunder, undoubtedly—by her 
entrance into the apartment. 

In the course of the searching investiga- 
tion which followed, many unpleasant and 
strange facts came to light. Philip’s 
profligacy, his uncle's reprobation of his 
worthless life, his searching inquiry into 
his nephew’s dissolute habits, the stormy 
rencontre between him and Philip, and 
the injury which came to Kate in the scuf- 
fle, to which the servants testified with an 
amount of exaggeration that compelled 
the young lady to tell the exact truth, 
the determination on the part of Mr. Salis- 
bury to disinherit the young man,—all 
these disagreeable and accusing facts were 
brought to light by the detectives, who were 
seeking to unravel the mystery. Suspicion 
fell heavily on Philip, and he was arrested. 
But he yielded his private and personal 
affairs for examination so heartily, chal- 
lenged the fullest investigation so man- 
fully, admitted his past misdeeds with such 
seeming penitence and shame, and ac- 
knowledged so entirely that his uncle had 
avowed his purpose to disinherit him, that 
if suspicion was not removed, it was 
silenced. Moreover, nothing to criminate 
the young man was brought to light— 
only to awaken suspicion. 

Philip himself aided in the search for 
the murderer; offered a handsome reward 
for his discovery, in addition to that of- 
fered by the mayor of the city; helped the 
detectives follow any new clue which they 
had discovered, and hastened to inform 
them of any new or suggestive fact which 
he had unearthed, that might throw light 
on the mystery of his uncle's violent death. 
Still, he was under secret police surveil- 
lance for months, for though the sagacity 
of the detective force appeared entirely at 
fault in this case, and they owned publicly 
to an utter failure to trace out the crimi- 
nal, to each other they avowed their be- 
lief that Philip Salisbury could unlock the 
secret if they had but the power to com- 
pel him to do so. Did Philip know that 
he was suspected and watched? However 
that might be, a most desirable and un- 
looked-for change took place in his habits. 
A becoming seriousness and gravity of 
life and manner settled upon him. He 
forsook his old haunts and associates, 
turned his attention to business, and be- 
came home-like in his tastes. Whether 
this was strategy or reformation, it suf- 
ficed to reinstate him, partially, in public 
estimation, and to divert suspicion from 
him. Months passed. No trace of the 
assassin was discovered, and the commu- 
nity, in the every-day excitement of city 


life, gradually recovered from the shock | 


which had thrilled it, and then forgot the 
tragedy altogether. 

Meanwhile, what of Kate Kensington? 
Through all these months she moved 
#bout like one inadream. She took no 
part, and manifested no interest in the 
hot search for her uncle’s murderer. His 
violent death was a subject forbidden her 
lips, and her friends, attributing her re- 
serve to grief for the death of the only 
father she had ever known, respected her 
reticence. A dreadful silenee settled 
upon her,—a white, stony look, as if Medu- 
sa had petrified her with her stony gaze. 
She shunned society; she sought only ab- 
sorbing and incessant occupation. A par- 
tition wall had arisen 
Philip. She seemed to recoil from him, 
to be averse to his preseuce, even; and he 


sometimes felt her eyes fastened upon | 
| him with an expression that looked him 


through and through, and stung him with 
fear and shame. He could never find a 
She eluded 
his cares-es, and on the few occasions 
when she could not escape them, endured 


them silently and without reciprocation. | 


She might have been the marble statue of 
Napoleon, which still stood guard beside 
the empty room of her uncle, for all the 
indications of love and feeling she mani- 
fested. 

Alas! she was the custodian of a terri- 
ble secret, forced involuntarily into her 
keeping. ‘lhe consciousness of its posses- 
sion overwhelmed her with a vague sense 
of guilt, and froze her very life. To give 
it to the world would not bring back her 
beloved relative. the only human being 
who had seemed to live for her. It would 
not undo the past, nor restore matters to 
their old status. And yet so burdened 
was she with the tragic secret that sepa- 
rated her 


herself from its awful thraldom, by im- 
paring all she knew to the authorities, 
and leaving the consequences with them. 
But this would only surrender Philip to 
the power of a violated law—Philip, whose 
wife she had promised to become, whom 
she had loved as she never could love 
again—ay, whom she still loved, with all 
his shert-comings and wrong-doings. To 
reinstate him in innocence of his crime, to 


between her and | 


from the whole world, that a | 
hundred times she resolved to emancipate | 
| a periodical. 


| nastiness of the place. 


| ly die. To reveal her secret—Philip’s se- 
| ret, also—to surrender him to ignominy, 
hate, shame and probably death, that she 
| could not do, that she would never do! 
| No, she had no option. There was no es- 
cape from this living death that encom- 
passed her. This dread secret must be 
imprisoned in her breast forever. Life- 
| long loneliness, separation from her race, 

renunciation of all that makes life worth 
| living, the horror of carrying in her heart 
this guilty knowledge,—she must accept it 
all, and bear it, for the sake of the man 
she had loved, yes, she was compelled to 
confess it to herself, for the sake of the 
man she yet loved. 

And then there were times when other 
thoughts came to her troubled brain. If 
she was set apart from mankind by her 
knowledge of this red-handed crime, how 
utterly had Philip divorced himself from 
everything human by his commission of 
| this homicidalact! Alas, poor Philip! the 
loneliness of guilt must be his through 
life. His ruthless hand had sundered the 
tie that bound him to humanity. Ghastly 

solitude must environ him in the midst of 

a multitude, solitude peopled only by the 

ghost of the murdered. Nevermore should 

the avenging Nemesis of his own con- 

science forsake him. Coming in or going 
| out, rising up or lying down, the wrath of 
_ God should abide upon him. Already his 
punishment had commenced; pleasure 
had lost its zest for him, recreation had 
ceased to be possible, mirth had fled 
, his heart forever. All this Kate saw and 
| felt, for to observe and study Philip was 

almost her sole interest in life. To a na- 
| ture like hers, affection became almost 
| divine pity, as she realized how her lover 
| had laid suicidal hands on the peace of his 
| future life. She was continually oscillat- 
| ing between aversion towards him, and a 
| Christ-like pity for him, that sometimes 
would have drawn him to her heart, and 
rained tenderness upon him. 

[To be continued.] 
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WOMEN IN NEW YORK CITY PRISONS. 


| 
| In the annual report of the Women’s 
| Prison Association, just published, Mrs. 
| James S. Gibbons, the director, devotes 
| nearly all her space to the conditions of 
| the city prisons and the accommodations 
| given in them to women. A large num- 
| ber of the stations and prisons have been 
| iels, the attending physician of the Asso- 
| ciation. She gives the results of the in- 
| spection in a careful report. During the 
year there were arrested in thirty-five pre- 
cincts 3,636 women, most of them as 
‘drunk and disorderly.’ Most of the sta- 
tions also receive lodgers, and in the 
thirty-five precincts 13,926 women were 
| cared for. 

| In the stations visited by Dr. Daniels 


there is, she says, no provision made for 
| the separation of the sexes. As a rule the 
| lodging-rooms for women were half-filled 
| with dirty, half-naked women from 
twenty-five to sixty years of age, and in 
one instance ninety-six years old. The 
air was heavy with tobacco-smoke and 
the odors of decayed garbage, and often 
there was not space enough for all the 
women to liedown. The reasons why the 
women prisoners are not separated from 
the men were generally stated as an un- 
necessary trouble, a waste of time and gas. 
In the city prisons the men and women are 
separated, and Dr. Daniels gives a descrip- 
tion of the arrangements in each of the 
| prisons. The worst prison she found was 
Essex Market Prison, which was built 
over thirty years ago, and is now in a most 
deplorable state. The men communicate 
with the women, who are not locked in 


| the cells unless particularly violent. Only 
|a few weeks ago, on a Saturday night, 
| fifty-one women were locked in the cells 
| and corridors. 


Neither beds nor blankets 
are provided, and most of them slept on 
the bare flags. Crude carbolic acid, used 
for sanitary purposes, adds to the general 
An effort is being 
made by the Association to secure from 
the Legislature the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for the employment of matrons in 
all police stations. 

The treasurer's report for last year 
shows receipts of the Association $15,600, 
and expenditures $12,578. During the 
year 267 women were admitted to the 
Home in Second Avenue, 170 were sent to 
service, two to the hospital, and 88 pro- 
vided for themselves.—New York World. 





—*o+ . 
READING VERSUS KNITTING. 


Mrs. A. solicited Mrs. B. to subscribe for 
The latter replied, ‘I can’t 
get time to read those we are already tak- 
ing.” This answer naturally led to the 
inquiry as to what ones they were taking. 


| She studied a little, blushed a little, and 


said in much confusion: “I really can’t 
remember just” now; my memory is be- 
coming worse and worse every day.” 
Strange concession for a person under 
forty! In extenuation of her course in 


visited and examined by Mrs. A. S. Dan-. 
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-eglecting to read, she said: ‘I have the | 
cooking, washing, ironing, cleaning, sew- | 
ing, mending and knitting to do for eight 
persons. What time have I to read?” 
Ths question was a “poser,” and Mrs. A. 
was puzzled to know how to answer it sat- | 
isfactorily. She firmly believed it to be | 
the duty of every woman, and especially 
of a mother, to be a reader. It was quite | 
evident that if Mrs. B. was to become one | 
in ever so slight a degree, she must neces- | 
sarily discontinue some of the occupations | 
which now sofully employed hertime. At 
Mrs. A.’s suggestion, the two ladies made 
an estimate of how many hours in the 
year it took to perform the family knit- 
ting, and found that Mrs. B. spent about | 
480 hours in this monotonous occupation. | 
They then estimated the cost of the mate- | 
rial and the cost of hose already knitted, | 
and found that Mrs. B. had spent her 480 
hours for a mere pittance; that if she had 
devoted that time to reading, she would | 
have had an hour for every day, and more 
than a hundred hours over to repair those 
hose, provided they were not quite so dur- 
able as the hand-knitted ones. 

Think of it, mothers; and if you desire 
your children to be well-informed citizens, 
competent to govern themselves and to 
help govern others, not only advise them 
to read, but set the example yourselves, 
and they will most likely follow. Those 
who have an ardent desire to read will 
usually find time to do so, no matter how 
many other duties they have to perform. 
Busy mothers may omit many things, and 
not injure themselves physically, morally 
or intellectually. Omitting unnecessary 
things and doing only what they have 
time and strength for, give possibilities of | 
higher mental culture than they have 
hitherto enjoyed. Reading, if wisely pur- | 
sued, is one of the greatest blessings God | 
ever gave us. Certainly no other earthly | 
pleasure can be more enduring and elevat- | 
ing; and too much praise cannot be be- | 
stowed upon this rich, never-ending har- 
vest of thoughts. 

To those who thoroughly enjoy reading | 
no day is too long if spent with their | 
favorite authors. They never pine nor | 

| 
| 


reach for an inaccessible club wherewith 
to slay time. There is anold Italian prov- | 
erb which says, ‘‘He who readeth ruleth,” 
and it is no doubt quite true if rightly un- | 
derstood. And in order to understand | 
what great proverbs or great authors mean | 
we must become great readers ourselves. | 
He was a wise poet who said,— 


‘‘My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such present joys therein I fiad 
That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind; 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave.” 


E. 





+o 
PITH AND POINT. 


The evening of life brings with it its | 
own lamps.—Joubert. 

Grace, like fire, cannot be hid; you may 
as soon conceal musk in your hand as 
grace in your heart. 

If the suffrage is long in coming, we | 
have this consolation, that every day 
makes the desire for it more general, the 
absence of it more absurd, and its power 
for good when it does come more certain. 
— Westminister Gazette. 

Do right, and God’s recompense to you | 
will be the power of doing more right; 
give, and God's reward to you will be the | 
spirit of giving more; love, and God will 
pay you with the capacity of more love, 
for love is Heaven, and its God within 
you.—F.. W. Robertson. 

I think every individual in the country 
should have a voice in the making of the 
laws. Thereis alarge and increasing class 
of women in the country who want the | 
suffrage, and of men who feel that they | 
need women in politics.—Hdward Eggles- | 
ton, D. D. 


~~. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


EVOLUTION. Popular lectures and discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. Boston: JamesS. West. 1889. 
Illustrated. With index. Price, $2. 


This volume contains brief biographies 





| dents are lively and amusing. 


| bley—Do you, really? 


| of alady prostrated by la grippe. 


of Herbert Spencer and Charles Robert | 


Darwin, with essays on Solar and Plane- 
tary Evolution, Evolution of the Earth, 
of Vegetable, Animal and Human Life; 
of Mind, Society, Theology, Morals and 
Religious Thought. The Proofs and Phi- 
losophy of Evolution and Effects of its 
Teaching upon the coming Civilization are 
treated in successive chapters by a num- 
ber of distinguished scientific writers. It 
is a discursive but suggestive summary of 
the views held by the advocates of the 
widely accepted theory of evolution. 
H. B. B. 


Srx TOONE. By Edward Bellamy. Paper. 
Price 35 cents. 
nam’s Sons. For sale by Damrell & Up- 
ham, Boston. 

A young editor, overworked and in dan- 
ger of nervous prostration, is sent by his 
physician to Nantucket. 
the acquaintance of six young ladies. In 
their cheerful society he soon becomes con- 
valescent, and ends by marrying one of 
them and returning to his editorial pur- 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, 


This, in a sentence, is a summar 
The conversation and inci- 
H. B. B. 


suits. 
of 169 pages. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WATER-BLOOM. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 
A child looked up in the summer sky, 
Where a soft, bright shower had just passed by; 
Eastward the dusk rain-curtain hung, 
And swiftly across it the rainbow sprung. 
“Papa! papa! what is it?” she cried, 
As she gazed with her blue eyes opened wide 
At the wonderful arch that bridged the heaven, 
Vividly glowing with colors seven. 
“Why, that is the rainbow, darling child,” 
And the father down on his baby smiled. 
“What makes it, papa?’’—**The sun, my dear, 
That shines on the water-drops so clear.” 
Here was a beautiful mystery! 
No more questions to ask had she, 
But she thought the garden’s loveliest flowers 
Had floated upward and caught in the showers. 
A great, wide, wondrous, splendid wreath, 
It seemed to the little girl beneath ; 
How did it grow so fast up there, 
And suddenly blossom high in the air? 
She could not take her eyes from the sight; 
“Oh, look!” she cried in her deep delight, 
As she watched the glory spanning the gloom, 
“Oh, look at the beautiful water-bloom !” 
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A REVENGEFUL MONKEY. 


An amusing story is told of a monkey 
and a cockatoo in the zodlogical gardens 
in Washington. One day the cage of the 
cockatoo was put on top of the cage of a 
very intelligent monkey, who is a great 
favorite with visitors. The monkey, un- 
disturbed by the presence of his gorgeous 
neighbor, went flying about, as usual, 
most actively. In the course of his move- 
ments his tail went through the top of his 
cage and lay against the side of Miss 
Cockatoo’s cage. She immediately caught 
it with beak and claws, and the poor mon- 
key screamed and struggled to free him- 
self. When at last he did free himself, 





| the hair was torn from his tail, and for 


some days he suffered. The cockatoo was 
moved across the aisle, and the monkey 
seemed to understand who was responsi- 
ble for his hurt. 

Somebody had given the monkey a 
small piece of a mirror, which he greatly 
enjoyed, while at the same time he was 


puzzled at the sudden appearance of a | 


neighbor who was evidently of his own 
race, but whom he could not coax out 
from his peculiar hiding-place. One day, 
as he held the mirror, a ray of sunlight 
struck it and blinded him for a minute. 
The reflection danced about from place to 
place, to the monkey's delight, at last 
striking the cockatoo’s cage, who gave a 
frightened scream as it struck her eyes, 
for it blinded her. The monkey by this 
time had learned to direct its rays, and for 
over half an hour the cockatoo was chased 
from side to side and from top to bottom 
of her cage by the blinding flash, the mon- 
key evidently enjoying her fright. He 


| could not be diverted untila passing cloud 


made the bit of mirror useless as a means 
of annoyance, and the monkey found him- 
self again confronted by the queer neigh- 
bor whom he could not touch, but whose 
face so perfectly reflected his own feelings. 


> 


HUMOROUS. 





Know thyself. If you can’t get the | 


requisite information, run for office.— 
Time. 


Mr. Fangle (looking over the house he 
has just moved into)—I wonder who lived 
here last? Mrs. Fangle—l don’t know, 
but the lady was a Christian. ‘‘How can 
you tell?” ‘She left no rubbish in the 


| cellar.’’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust oupoert is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical pocguetase and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
i] large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly titted from stock. 





PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........++++ e+e oG1.75 
' i = « «Bone Front only.....- ++ 2.00 
“« 03, “* Laced Bac , Boned Front and Back.. «+ 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..... cocccccccccoe Lee 
« @i, * ee « MO. ccccccccccccccccccccocccoe MedO 
“ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones...-...... eoccccces ecccccce ofS 
** 631, Infante’ “ wD esenese cescee eccccccccecoe of 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious om. 


Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Patented Textile Fabrics 





QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


| Shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only ae | that relives the carpet of grit and dust, and 
searcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
e ° 
KNITTE TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciated. 
KNITTED F yh tutry MATT PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. f spo 


ESSE n 
softness. The none w ESSES:.. piece; always in ne. O}-S’ part can become dis. 


placed or bunchy. 
URCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED FILLED Cc 
he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep t 


KNITTED FILL D WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE A 
Have been tested four years; Bs, + aN P STEAM RAILROAD GAR SEATS. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFI F . These, and all of our goods, ha 
always received the highest  STUPEING FURNITURE. | them. ° oe 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. I» all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 


Plenty of . 








Yellow-Fever impossible. 
Malaria unknown. 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. | 
| Asthma always cured. 


WATER POWERS. 
FINE SPRINGS, Bronchial and Pulmonary 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. Diseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by a rigid clause in every deed. The managers of the company engaged in developing the natural resource 
of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 
fence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest “* A MAN’S TOWN.’ Demorest is and 
will always bee mast oes —_ place for eee, and the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. Lot 1 

VASTLY INCREASE in value = a i « 8. a are Gee ew we 

Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per share, will 

good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits 5 pare adh om pd ond now.’ aad 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


B. M. DAVENPORT, President and Acting Treasurer............ . 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary......+.. 00 ane et daha iene Ge. 
HON. M. V- BENNETT, Attorney. ...csceccccccccecccccceccecele, Springfield, O 
JAMES 8. HARPER PTTTTITT TTT TIT IIIITI IIIT TTTiTTTTTrrrrrrrree Sardinia, ind. 
C. ANTHONY TUELL .....cccccoccccee S6oSeeseeeccesecsesses New Bedford, Mass. 
Ex-Gov. A. H. COLQUITT, U. 8. Sematee.. cccccccccccccccccceccccs Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 


Mrs. Crabbley—Did you hear the Wig- | 


gins dog howl last night? Crabbley—I 
did, and [ believe it to be a sure sign of a 
death in the neighborhood. Mrs. Crab- 
Who do you think 
is going to die? Crabbley—That dog. 


‘And how do you feel, my dear, this 
morning?” asked a sympathetic physician 


as if a freight train had run over me,” was 
the reply. ‘Do you ache in your bones?” 
‘*Ache in my bones—yes, I do, and I think 
the number of bones in the human body 
has been greatly underestimated.” 


In Germany a railway flagman ata small 
station thought he had the grip when all 
the other employés of the road were get- 
ting leave of absence for the same cause, 
and applied to the company’s doctor to be 
examined. The doctor could not spare 
the time to stop at such a small place, so 
he telegraphed to the flagman to be stand- 
ing beside the track when the train went 
past, with his tongue out, and he would 
examine him on the fly. The flagman 
dutifully stood with his tongue out all the 
time the train was slowly passing his sta- 


| tion, and the next day the company re- 


New York: G. P. Put- | 


There he forms | 


ceived from passengers a dozen complaints 
of the impertinent conduct of one of its 
employés at that station. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pear! St.,N.Y 


| Leather, $3.75. Sold by subscription. Not in book- liable BRAIN AND 
stores. Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. | 


| Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
“TI feel | 


Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 
KCENIC 
LIVER 
PILLS 


BROWN & CO.’S 


To canvass the book written by the great Temper- 
ance, Woman Suffrage and Labor Reformer. 


T. V. POWDERLY. 700 pages. Cloth, $2.75, 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 


as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 

The best and most re- 


price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosten. 


Case (IU 


80 ieiggtes At 
iSuslorv 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 


Publisher's Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





“No reformer who desires to keep up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of 
useful and interesting information.” — Woman’s 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 
Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 
age to preserve 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 





righted Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and ° 
agents’ terms free. Try it at 
THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 
Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ OAK GROVE FARM CARE 
5 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
Imean aradical cure. [have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 


lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. ROOT, WEG, 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 


paper, Salina, Kan. 
sine? 413 Washington St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties omtely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 











MEDIOAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues Sirty-cns weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill: 

M. H. BYFORD, Pregident. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








PROF. 





Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures...... eecccccceces 08 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and im advance........++++ © teccece eeee 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++.-+sseeeees - 6.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once. 5.00 





Graduation Fee.......seesee0+ 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Leetures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR . 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suftrage. 

Woman —. Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universa] Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 











ness, Constipation, Headache, and | 
Piles. Any lady can take theee, | 


son. 
| The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackw ell 
ene Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 

eney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

La Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

a 


e. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 

Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman —— 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
| Ward Beecher. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 
Independence Day for Women. 
| Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 





| Song Leaflet. 


| Price of Single Leafiets, 10 cents per hundred 

of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govera- 


| 
Livermore. 
| 


ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 


— 
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ADDRESS OF MBS. STANTON. 
[Continued from third page.| 


here is a relation in Which above all others 
there should be equality; a relation in 


which woman really has « deeper interest | 


than man; and if the laws favor either 

rty, it should be the wife and mother. 

arriage is a mere incident in a mans 
life. e has business interests and ambi- 
tions; but asa general thing it is all of 
life to woman, where al! her interests and 
ambitions centre. And if the conditions 
of her surroundings there are discordant 
and degrading, she is indeed most unfor- 
tunate, and needs the protection of the 
law to set her free rather than to hold her 
in bondage. 


of divorce to a narrower basis. I doubt 
whether the States would concede this 

wer over private contracts between 
their citizens to Federal authority ; though 


Congress has already made an appropria- 


tion fora report on the question, which 


shows that there are 10,000 divorces annual. 
ly inthe United States; and other statisti- | 


cians say that the majority are asked for by 
women. If liberal divorce laws for wives 
are what Canada was for the slaves, a door 
of escape from bondage, we had better con- 
sult the women before we close the ave- 
nues to freedom. Where discontent is 
rocked in every cradle, and complaints to 
heaven go up with every prayer, talk not 
of the sacredness of such relations, nor of 
the best interests of society requiring their 
permanent establishment! ‘The best in- 
terests of society and the individual always 
lie in the same direction; hence the State 


And yet it is proposed to | 
have a national law restricting the right | 


as well as the family is interested in build- 


ing the home on solid foundations. 

Some may say that none of these ques- 
tions legitimately belong on this platform, 
but as they always have been discussed 
on the woman’s rights platform from the 
beginning, they probably always will be. 
Wherever and whatever any class of wom- 
en suffer, whether in the home, the churchy 
the courts, in the world of work, or on 
the statute books, a voice in their behalf 
should be heard in our conventions. 
must manifest a broad, catholic spirit for 
all shades of opinion in which we may 
differ, and recognize the equal rights of 
all parties, sects and races, tribes and 
colors. Colored women, Indian women, 


Mormon women, Christians and infidels, | 


and women from every quarter of the 
globe, have been heard in these Washing- 
ton conventions, and I trust they always 
will be. 

‘The enfranchisement of woman is not a 
question to be carried by political clap- 
trap, by stratagem or art, but by the slow 
process of education, by constant agita- 
tion, and in new directions attacking in 
turn every stronghold of theenemy. ‘lhe 
Paris milliners and dressmakers show 
their knowledge of human nature by get- 
ting up new fashions for every season. 
Let us imitate them, and stir up a whole 
“group of new victims from time to time, 
by turning our guns on new strongholds. 
Agitation is the advance guard of educa- 
tion. When any principle or question is 


We | 


up for discussion, let us seize on it and | 


show its connection, whether nearly or 
remotely, with woman’s disfranchisement. 
There is such a thing as being too anxious 
lest some one “hurt the cause” by 
what he or she may say or do; and per- 
haps the very thing you fear is exactly 
what should be done. It is impossible 
for any one to tell what people are ready 
to hear. Let me give you an example to 


show how little we can judge of what it is | 


at all times best to say and do. 
When I was last in England, a daughter 


of the great statesman, the Hon. John | 


Bright, invited me to her house to spend a 
few days, as she proposed to have a par- 
lor meeting, and wished me to tell her 
friends the status of our cause in America. 
**But,”’ said she, ‘| want you to be very 
careful as to what you say. You must 


remember we have municipal suffrage for | 


widows and spinsters, but not for married 
women; so say nothing about them. 
Don’t say anything about marriage or 
divorce, nor about the church, nor the 
Bible, for our people are not prepared for 
any radical ideas.” I was so afraid that L 
might get outside the narrow limits that I 
said, *“The best thing is ete and your 
friends to ask questions, an 

on the line you desire.” ‘That was agreed 
on, and after I had talked about fifteen 
minutes on the condition of women in 
America, one of the reverend gentlemen 
present asked if the sphere we proposed 
for woman was in harmony with the 
teachings of the Bible. I said our Bible, 
like our constitution and statute books, 
was susceptible of various interpretations, 
but its general principles of justice, liberty 
and equality, illustrated in the characters 
of such grand women as Huldah, Deborah, 
Vashti and Esther, fully warranted women 
in assuming all honorable positions in the 
college, the State, or at the head of the 


thus keep me | 


army. As they listened apparently with | 


interest to my commentaries, I gave them 
the most favorable view for our movement 
that can be drawn from the Scriptures. I 
made no reference to Paul's epistles, nor 
te the contemptuous disposition of every- 


thing of the feminine species in the Pen- | 


tateuch. 


When the audience dispersed, my hostess | 


said: ‘fl am afraid you shocked these 
Christian people; they never heard such 
latitudinarian ideas before.” 

“Well,” said [, ‘‘perhaps it is time they 
did hear them. For my part, I like to 
rouse people to some new thought, even 
if at first ir does shock them.” 


who has just passed away, was of our 
party, we talked by the fireside late that 
night as to the wisdom of uttering the 
highest truth we saw as opportunity 
offered. The next morning, to my sur- 
rise, the Methodist minister called to 
vite me to occupy his pulpit in the after- 
noon, and give exactly what I said the pre- 
vious evening. I accepted the invitation. 

When Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Lucas re- 
turned from church, | told them of my 
afternoon engagement. ‘*Why,” they ex- 


Ns 


As Mrs. | 
Margaret Lucas (a sister of John Bright), 


| claimed, ‘that will never do; the minister 
| will lose his place; the General Confer- 

ence would reprimand him severely for 
| allowing so heretical a teacher to preach 
in his pulpit!” “Well,” said I, “go and 
tell him what you think; | wil! not be 
offended if he reconsiders the invitation.” 
She returned, saying he was quite deter- 
mined. So I gave my Bible argument, 
and the congregation received it with 
enthusiasm. The women were particu- 
larly pleased to hear that they were not 
an afterthought in the creation; that they 
were not the authors of sin, from the 
beginning in collusion with the devil; that 
maternity was not intended as a curse, nor 
marriage necessarily a condition of slav- 
ery. The minister wrote me a letter 
afterwards telling me how much pleased 
his people were with all | had said. Here 
is an evidence of how little we can judge 
of what the people are ready to hear, and 
of the wisdom of uttering at all times the 
highest truth we see. 

In this way we make of ourselves medi- 
ums through which the great souls of the 
past may speak again. The moment we 
begin to fear the opinions of others and 
hesitate to tell the truth that is in us, and 
from motives of policy are silent when we 
should speak, the divine floods of light 
and life flow no longer into our souls. 
Every truth we see is ours to give the 
world, not to keep for ourselves alone, for 
in so doing we cheat humanity out of their 
rights, and check our own development. 
Another question demanding consideration 
on our platform is the race problem, that 
Was supposed to be settled a quarter of a 
century age by the proclamation of eman- 
cipation, when, as Wendell Phillips said, 
“Abraham Lineoln went up to heaven 
with four million chains in his hands.” 
Then statesmen said, **Emancipation is a 
mo-kery without the ballot,” and enfran- 
chised the freedman, and secured all his 
civ'land political rights by a civil rights 
bill and the 14th and 15th amendments to 
the National Constitution. He was de- 
clared to be a citizen of the United States, 
with the right to vote in every State in the 
Union. How comes it, then, with all these 
safeguards thrown about him, that the 
race problem is again up for discussion in 
Congress and the civil rights bill in our 
hotels? Because every fundamental prin- 
ciple by which he was emancipated and en- 
franchised was immediately denied in its 
application to woman. 

Able statesmen and lawvers at once said, 
on the passage of the 14th Amendment, 
that woman as well as the freedman was 
made by it a United States citizen pos- 
sessed of the right to vote. We begged 
abolitionists and the friends of woman 
suffrage to press this new demand. But 
those most deeply interested in the freed- 
man’s fate, with bated breath begged us 
not to press our claims, lest in making 
other complications, we should endanger 
his chances. Republicans, abolitionists, 
and even those in the woman suflrage 
ranks, begged us to discontinue our con- 
ventions for a season and give all our 
thoughts and energies to get the freedman 
into the political kingdom. Aecordingly 
we did so, and for one year devoted our- 
selves wholly to his service, sending the 
largest petition in his behalf ever pre- 
sented in Congress. But as the Mth 
amendment was a national topic of con- 
versation in the Halls of Legislation and 
at every fireside, we saw the wisdom of 
putting in woman’s ciaims under it, and 
extorting from the framers the full signi- 
ficance of its spirit and letter. Those 
were the darkest days that the few of us 
who stood by this principle experienced 
in the whole course of our movement. 
Colored men repreached us for being false 
to them; abolitionists for being false to 
them: and Republicans for having gone 
over to the democracy, in the supreme 
moment of the nation’s need, in pressing 
the claims of woman, which had no politi- 
cal significance whatever during the war, 
or the period of reconstruction. But, in 
the full belief that we had the right to 
vote under the 14th amendment, a few of 
us obstirately persisted in the discussion. 
In many places, too, women voted, and in 
many more their ballots were refused. 
Then some women were sued for voting, 
and others sued the inspectors for deny- 
ing their right and refusing to receive 
their ballots. Test cases were carried to 
the supreme courts of the States and the 
United States, and all the decisions ren- 
dered were in flat contradiction of the 
principles laid down in the amendments, 
as well as the spirit and letter of the 
whole Constitution. While the United 
States had just made 2,000,000 freedmen 
voters, and forbade any State to deny or 
abridge the right of any citizen on account 
of color, in the case of women they said 
the United States had no yoters, and that 
the status of woman was settled by the 
State. We said then that the Republican 
party, in thus stultifying its own princi- 
ples, was confusing the moral sense of the 
nation, and showing southern politicians 
that the 14th amendment was merely a 
piece of political clap-trap, meaning one 
thing for the North and another for the 
South. And we predicted that the time 
would come when these Supreme Court 
decisions would react against the freed- 
men themselves. 

And our prophecies have been fulfilled. 
The South has kept a watchful eye on 
these decisions. In a recent trial in 
Georgia, the case of Virginia L. Minor was 
referred to, to show that the freedmen 
were not United States citizens, and had 
no right to vote for United States officers. 
All over the South to-day they are driv- 
ing the freedman from the polls and deny- 
ing United States authority for him, exact- 
ly as the North has done in case of 
women. ‘Thus the results of the war have 


State rights and Federal power to fight 
over again. 


Mrs. Osburn, Auburn, N. Y., 325: 


been all frittered away by political man- | 
ceuvering, and we shall have the battle of 


Now suppose in °68 the Republicans had | 


been true to their principles and enfran- 
| chised women also; what an educational 
| work would have been going on all over 
| the nation, for the past quarter of a cen- 
| tury, with our feet firmly based on princi- 
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ple! As they considered woman a danger- | 


ous element, they might have limited our 
numbers and commented the experiment 
with quulifications of property, education, 
or on the English ground,—excluding 
married women and according the right 
only to widows and spinsters. They 
might have done that with some show of 


| principle, as suffrage was granted to men 
| at first on educational and property qual- 


ifications. But, as it is now, the denial of 
the principle in the case of women at the 
North has reacted in the denial of the 


| Same principle in the case of the freedmen 


of the South. And now our statesmen 
are at their wits’ ends to know what to do 
with the freedman, and are actually pro- 


| posing to colonize him. 


| Richville, N. Y., 8310; Miss Frances Ellen Burr, 


If the Russian system is to be adopted, 
and all discontented citizens are to be 
sent to some Siberia, our turn will come 
next. Hence we should make a stand for 
the freedman and demand justice for him 
as well as ourselves. It is justice, and 
that alone, that can end the irrepressible 
conflict between freedom and slavery 
going on in every nation on the globe. 
That is all the nihilists, the socialists, the 
communists ask; that is all Ireland asks, 
and the freedmen; and the women of this 
Republic ask no more. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women 
for week ending Feb. 18, 180, as follows: 


Martha L. Abraham, Chicago, Ill., Bed- | 


pan. 
Louisa M. Schmidt, Cincinnati, O., Fruit- 
can Holder. 
Hannah P. Sleigh, Harmer, O., Trunk. 
Sarah E. L. Wilson, 


————-- @+— —-___ 


DONATIONS FOR SOUTH DAKOTA. | 
The following donations were pledged | 
for the South Dakota campaign at the an- 
nual meeting of the National-American 
W. 35. A. last week: | 


Mrs. C. L. McAdow, Montana, $250; Mrs. 
Blankenburg, for Pennsylvania, $100; Mr. Black- | 
well, for Massachusetts, =100; Miss Blackwell, | 
Mass., $100; Rev. Anna A. Shaw, IIl., $100; | 
Mrs. Alice H. Peters, O., 3100; Miss Emily | 
Howland, N. Y., 3100; Mrs. E. Freeman, O., | 
$55; Mrs. Everhard, O., $25; Mrs. S. C. Schra- 
der, O., 325 Mrs. Southworth, O., $75; Mrs. 
Emily B. Ketcham, for Mich. E. 8. A., $25; 
Mrs. Bartol, Pa., $50; Mrs. Ellen 8S. Fray, O., | 
$25; Miss Anna C. Mott, O., 325; Mr. A. U. 
Willcox, N. Y., 380; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
for herself and R.I., 3100; Mrs. James, Pa., 
$25: Mrs. Semple, Mass., 310; Amanda Allen, 
Hornellsville, N. Y., $25; Mrs. Emily B.Ketcham, 
Mich., $25: Mrs. Garrett, Pa., $25; Mrs. Alice 
C. Smith, Rochester, N. Y., 325; Mrs. Caroline 
Hallowell Miller, Md., 35; Dr. Mary Hussey, 
N. J., 325; Mrs. Caley, Rochester, N. Y., $25; 
Mrs. John- 
son, Louisville, Ky., $25; Miss DeSha, Ky., $10; 
Mrs. M. J. Griswold, Leavenworth, Kan., $25; 
Hon. E. N. Morrill, Kan., $25; Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, Kan., $25; Mr. Peters, Columbus, O., 
$100; Mrs. Isabella Hedenburg, Chicago, Lil., 
=10; Mrs. E. F. Cameron, Oakland, Cal., $10., 
Mrs. 8S. G. Doyle, Washington, D.C., $10; Mrs. 
Bacon, Pa., 310; Mrs. Broom, N. Y., 310; Mrs. | 
G. M. Junes, Pa., $25; Mrs. Eva Purdy, Salem, 
O.. $25; Mrs. Bacon, O., $10; Miss Marsh, O., 
$10; Mrs. E. C. Dale, Warren, Pa., $310; Miss 
Cecilia Hedenburg, Lll., 325; Mrs. H. H. Rich, 





of Conn., for the Hartford Club, $25. 

Miss Anthony said she would give 
“every bit of herself, and every dollar 
anyone would give her for that purpose. 
Nearly $500 had already been placed in 
her hands.” ‘The pledges continued : 

Miss Jane F. Snow, Rockford, Il., $25 for 
Miss Anthony; Mrs. Lippincott, Orion, LI!., $10 
for Miss Anthony; Mrs. S. M. t:imball, Utah, 
$25; Mrs. H. M. Ward, Hornellsville, N. Y., 
$10; Louise James, Pa., $25; Mary Y. Jones, 
Pa., $5. 

A large amount of literature was also 
pledged. Mrs. Colby promised to send 
the Wuman’s Tribune free to anyone in 
South Dakota who wanted it and could 
not pay for it. Mr. Blackwell promised 
5,000 copies of the Woman's Column (a do- 
nation of WOMAN'S JOURNALS to the South 
Dakota E. S. A. having been already | 
made). Mrs. Martha C. Callanan prom- | 
ised 1,000 copies of the Woman's Standard | 
for six months. Miss Mary I. Seymour | 
promised $25 and 5,000 copies of the Busi- | 
ness Woman's Journal. Mr. A. O. Willcox, | 
in addition to his previous donations, | 
offered to pay for 50 copies of the an 





an’s Tribune. At a later session, the fol- 
lowing additional donations were pledged: 


Ezra Meeker, Washington, $100; John L. 
Whiting, Massachusetts, $100; James Callanan, 





FOR THE BEST 


TO TRAIN THE BODY. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF 


Educational Gymnastics 
BARON NILS POSSE, M GC., 


Director Boston School of Gymnastics Late Instructor , 
in the Stockholm Gymnasium and Feucing Club, etc. | 


Quarto Cloth. Nearly 20 Illustrations. $2.00 Net 


THE VOICE. 


How to Train It—How to Care for It, | 
For Ministers, Lecturers, Readers Actors, | 
Singers, Teachers and Public Speakers. 
BY E. B. WARMAN, A. M. 


With Illustrations by Marian 
Quarto. Cloth. $ 


An Hour with Delsarte. 


A STUUVY OF EXPRESSION. 
BY ANNA MORGAN, 
Of the Chicago Couserseseey Illustrated by Rosa 
ueller Sprague and Marlan Reynolds with full- 
page Figure Illustrations. Quarto. Cloth. $2.00, 


arene Reynolds. | 


| 
Baltimore, Md., | 
Hat and Bonnet Stand. | 


| alum or phosphate powders. 
| ROYAL B 


| Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P.M.) 


| reading booxs, It places flesh and biood on the skele- 


Iowa, $100; Sengtor Pettigrew, Dakota, $100; 
G. H. La Fetra, Washington, D. C., $10; Telford 
Burnham, Chicago, Il!., 310; Mrs. H. L. Mon- 
roe, $1; Mrs. P. M. Kelsey, $1. 

Additional donations have come in since, 
and will be announced later. Minnesota 
had previously pledged $400 to send Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson to work in Dakota, and 
California is raising money to send Miss 
Matilda Hindman. 





The mark-down sale of gloves at Miss 
Fisk’s, West Street, commences Monday, 
Feb. 24. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the oy! kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 


A marvel of purity, 


tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
Sold only in cans. 


AKING Pow DER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Any lady or gen- 

tleman can have 

them. Send for 
Circular to Dealbant Glove Co., 33 Winter St., Boston. 





(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ili Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512, 
64 Equitable Bulliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 





MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No.3 Park St. 


Desirable private homes furnished for those coming 
from a distance. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woeiper. 


MARY F. HUDSON, 


Scientific and Practical Optician. 


A Graduate of Bucklin’s Practical School of 
Optics, of New York City, for the Special 
Training of those wishing to become 
skilled as Opticians 

It is Thorough, Practical and successful, being the 
result of 12 years of careful thought, combined with 
several years of experience under the leading teachers 
of Austria, Germauy, England and America, 

Hotel Building, Amesbury, Mass, 
Office hours, to 12 A.M.; 2to5 P.M. Tuesdays except'd. 











COWLES "28,878219 BUEEDING, 
ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
MERCY A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Pari-fan 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, iuclud- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating, Class in | 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
awidress as above. F. M. COWLES. 


THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—On Monday, 
March 3, 3.30 P.M., Mra. Alfred Meyer will speak on 
“The Moral Responsibility of the Novelist.” 








Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, 
98 Boylston St.—Sunday, March 2, at 3 P. M., Miss 
Annie Payson Call. Subject, “Quiet.” 





Moral Education Association.—Miss Julia A. 
Sprague will read a paper, subject, “A Trip to Cal. 
ifornia,” on Saturday, March Ist, at 3 P. M., in the 
parlor of Broadway Unitarian Church, South Boston 
All are cordially invited. 








Students, or those desirous of forming a class in 
musical literature, are to meet at the rooms of Miss 
Charlotte M. Hawes, No. 3 Park St., on Saturdays 
at 3 o’clock. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smull parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
| lurge room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
| day afternoons. 





| Kindergarten in Music. By Mary 8. Hamilton. 
A simple and attractive method for teaching the 
Rudiments of Music, which cannot fail to please 
both teacher and pupil. Children 5 and 6 years of 
age readily comprehend. $1.00 by mail. Agents 
wanted in every city. Address Mary 8. Hamilton, 
122 North Broadway, Lexington, Kentucky. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 

For Sale—School—in one of the principal cities 
of Southern California. A very desirable oppor- 
tunity for a lady wanting to open work in California. 
For particulars of income and expenses, terms of 
sule, ete., address Miss ISABELLA G. OAKLEY, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Supertiuous Hair permanently removed from 
the face, neck, arms, Ceoaet. or between the eye- 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is a delicate operation whereby every course hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight discomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts treated with efficacy; consultation 
free and confidential at oflice, and sealed circulars 
sent on receipt of stamp. Mrs. BLAKE, 1682 Wash 
ington Street. 

The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauquan Literature, and to works for teachers and 
young writers. The facilities of the bureau afford to 
writers and publishers a desirable medium by which 
they may send out new works. Send for circulars 
or special information. Address, NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass., 
E. 5. HATCH, Manager. Agents wanted through- 
out the country for the new book, “The Law of Hus- 
band and Wife,”’ by Lelia J Robinson. Price, 31.00. 





Private Board in Florida.—If you want a nice, 
quiet place to board this winter in Florida, address 
for terms and map showing location, Mrs. MAGGIE 
J.CROss, Liverpool, De Soto Co., Florida. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 
soston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns tut to order, 
Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem 
mes, 2S years’ practice. Manicure, 75c. Hair treated 
for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 


rpwo GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

& Laundress — with daughters to educate, 
may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 
SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,CarrollCo., Il. 
Send references with application. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 


largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 


FOR SALE, 
AT POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 
On Neponset Avenue, east side, first house north of 
Commercial Street, a beautiful New House of 10 
Rooms, tastefully finished in cypress and white 
wood. Piazza; furnace, gas, hot and cold water, 
cemented cellar, stationary tubs, and all modern 
conveniences; with 4,000 feet of land. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse-cars pass the 
house, and steam cars within five minutes’ easy walk. 
Electric motor promised next year. Price, $4,500. 
Terms easy; say $500, cash, balance in small monthly 
or quarterly payments, with interest at five per cent 
per year on deferred payments. Address 
H.B. BLACKWELL, 3 Park St., Boston. 











“*-THE: ONLY--=-- 


» SHOE POLISH 





Provides, at a reasonab'e price, Ladies intelligent and | 
thoroughly reliable, to act as guides and chaperons to 
all points. f interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and iu and around New York City, 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class | 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference, | 

Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th | 
Street.) Telephone Call. | 


TEACHERS. 


Containinc OF L 





8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 











| TO LEARN GEOGRAPHY. 


KIN @’S 


Geographical Readers. | 


First Book, HOME AND SCHOOL, 
Now Ready. 


BY CHARLES F. KING. 


200 pages, over 125 Lilustrations. Price, 50 cents, Net. 


We have received many flattering testimonials from 
well-known educators, of which the following are brief | 
extracts :— | 

“Your work, ‘Home and School,’ I examined, and like 
it so well that I place it on my st of supplementary | 
| 

ton of Geography. 
| “It is the best thing in its way that I have seen yet.” 


| _ “Itis a beautiful specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 
| The author knows how to write for children without 
| *pratriing. The style is pleasan:, and the language 
| €asy and clear. Li seems to me it ought to be an ex- 
cellent Supplementar) Reader.” 


TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 
METHODS and AIDS in GEOGRAPHY. 


For the Use of Teachers and Normal 
Schools. 


BY CHARLES F. KINC. 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.60, Net. By Mail, $1.75. 


“This is a new departure in geographical literature, 
and will prvve to be av invaluable aid to every teacher, 
It is impossible to give the reader in this brief space an 
idea of what the book is, or what it is qualified to do. 
In the hands of a progressive teacher it wil! change the 
| character of the entire school. We trust our Boards 
| of Education will recommend it.” 

“Never before has a book been offered the public of 

| such a magnitude on“one subject. The author here 

gives the fruit of twenty years’ study and teaching, and 
dves it in an inimitable way.” 





Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by Mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
and SHEPARD, Publishers, 


LEE 


10 Milk 


Catalogues sent free. 
Street, Boston. 
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